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ABSTRACT 

The study is described as a carefully controlled 
field test of the effects on recipient families of eight different 
negative income tax or benefit formulas. The most striking finding 
was that observed changes in labor supply in response to the 
experimental payments were generally guite small. Chapter One, The 
Experiment: Background and Choices, reviews the policy debate in the 
mid-1960 's, the negative income tax, and describes important 
considerations in the study. Chapter Two, Labor Supply Response, 
explains the methodology by which response variables were 
statistically related to treatment variables and control variables; 
the labor supply response--mean treatment-control differentials; and 
labor supply response — results of more complex models. Results are 
tabulated and summarized. Chapter Three presents qualifications, 
other findings, and further research suggestions. Data from the 
sample, weekly earnings, hours worked, employment rates, and 
percentage changes are presented in 19 tables. A list of technical 
papers arising from the Graduated Work Incentive Experiment and table 
of contents for an administrative procedures volume; abstracts of 
research into behavioral responses to the experiment other than the 
labor supply response; and an outline of the available data from the 
graduated work incentive experiment in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are appended. (Author/NH) 
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The Graduated Work Incentive Experiment was initiated 
in 1967 by the Office of EconomT.c Opportunity, through 
a contract with the Institute for Research on Poverty, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Field operations were 
conducted by Mathematica, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey. 
Research Director for the study is Professor Harold Watts, 
University of Wisconsin; Director for Operations is David 
Kershaw^ Mathematica. The Technical Papers on which this 
Report is based were edited by Professor Watts and 
Professor Albert Rees, Princeton University. A companion 
volume describing the surveys, operations, and adminis- 
tration of the experiment was edited by Kershaw and 
Jerilyn Fair, Mathematica. In August, 1973, the study 
was transferred from OEO to the Office of Income Security 
Policy Research in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation, DHEW. Inquiries pertaining 
to this Summary Report should be directed to this 
Department; inquiries pertaining to the experiment itself 
and the technical analysis should be directed to the 
Institute for Research on Poverty. 
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FOREWORD 



For nearly ten years there has been debate and controversy over 
the effects of extending cash assistance to the ''working poor" 
intact families with children headed by able-bodied, non-aged males who 
are currently ineligible for most public assistance programs. Central 
to this debate has been the question of the labor supply response of such 
families. Would tne receipt of assistance payments cause them to work 
less or, in some cases, quit work altogtjther? Clearly, any substantial 
reductions in labor supply would not only increase the cost of assistance 
to the working poor, but would also tend to undermine the anti-poverty 
objectives of assistance by weakening labor market ties and reducing earned 
income. 

It was primarily to address this question that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity initiated the Graduated Work Incentive Experiment in 1967. 
This study was a carefully controlled, scientific field test of the effects 
on recipient families of eight different "negative income tax" or benefit 
formulas. A negative income tax plan can be characterized by a "basic 
benefit," the amount paid to a family that has no other source of income, 
and an "Implicit tax rate," the rate at which benefits are reduced as 
family income rises. The present cash welfare system and many non-cash 
assistance programs--e.g. , food stamps and public housing--have the 
general benefit structure of a negative income tax; but they also 
include administrative restrictions and eligibility requirements which 



are not necessarily present in a general negative income tax plan. 
The experimental plans included a broad range of levels of both basic 
benefits (ranging from 50 percent to 125 percent of the poverty line) 
and implicit tax rates (ranging from 30 percent to 70 percent). 

Over 1,350 randomly selected low- income families in five New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania cities were enrolled in the experimental plans and a 
control group. The control group received no transfer payments; they 
were included to allow comparisons which would isolate the effects of the 

various payment plans. Each family remained in the experiment for three 
years. Intensive interviews were conducted every three months to measure 
a variety of family attributes, including labor supply and other behavioral 
responses. The first comprehensive analysis of this wealth of data has 
now been completed by the Institute for Research on Poverty of the 
University of Wisconsin and Matlv^atica, Inc., who conducted the study. 
This report summai ' zes the major findings of that analysis for the 693 
husband-wife families wHl were present throughout the experiment. 

The analyses rep''r:-ed here, like the experiment itself, are complex 
and multi-faceted. A vide variety of response measures were analyzed 
for a number of different groups of participants. For example, in the 
area of labor supply alone, four basic response variables were analyzed 
for husbands, wives, •''nH che family as a whole, within each of three major 
ethnic groups. Moro^over, the analytical models employed highly sophifjti- 
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cated statistical techniques. Inevitably, the specific quantitative 
estimates of labor supply vary somewhat from one response measure 
to another, from one group of participants to another, and from one 
analytical model to another • The analysis of these data is an on- 
going process; farther work is already underway at the Poverty Institute 
and it is our nope that other researchers will take full advantage of 
this unique data base. It Is also our hope that the completed analyses, 
available in the form of a large set of detailed Technical Papers, will 
be carefully and critically scrutinized by other scholars, and we are 
taking steps to facilitate such a review. 

Despite the complexity of the analyses and the diversity of the 
results, the broad outlines of the central labor supply results, and 
their importance for public policy, are now apparent. It seems unlikely 
that further research on this data base will significantly alter the 
general characteristics of these results although some caveats are 
discussej ..^elow* 

The v:ust striking feature of the findings is that the observed 
changes in labor supply in response to the experimental pajmients were 
generally quite small. For most groups of participants, the various 
measures of labc^- supply showed reductions relative to the control group 
of less than 10 percent; many of the differentials were much smaller, 
and often were not statistically different from zero. Indeed, for 
black families statistically significant reductions in labor supply 
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were virtually never found, and In a number of cases a statistically 
significant Increase in work effort wes observed. Only for wives were 
large percentage reductions in labor supply observed with any consistency 
and, again, these responses were largely confined to non-blacks. Even 
these responses were quite small in absolute to.rma; they were large only 
relative to the initit.lly small amounts of labor supplied by wives. 
Because the labor supply of wives was small even In the absence of 
assistance, and because the vast majority of husbands in the experiment 
were employed, these reductions in wives' labor supply had only small 
effects on overall family labor supply and earnings. It la worth noting 
that over the course of the experiment, correcting for Inflation^ the 
average payment to continuous families actually declined. 

It is also worth noting the form taken by those labor supply reduc- 
tions which were observed, especially for husbands. It seems clear that 
these reductions were not the consequence of a small number of partici- 
pants withdrawing from the labor force entirely to live on assistance 
payments. Approximately 95 percent of all husbands, In both the treat- 
ment and control groups, were In the labor force during any survey week 
throughout the experiment. There was no significant reduction In either 
labor force participation or employment rates for either white or black 
husbands, although whites did reduce slightly the nuniber of hours worked 
per week. Only for Spanish-speaking husbands v&a there a statistically 
significant reduction in labor force participation, and It was small. The 



overall reduction in labor supply among the Spanish- speaking was largely 
accounted for by somewhat higher unemployment rates among those in the 
labor force. 

A large number of behavioral responses to the experimental negaclve 
t-x plans outside the labor supply area have also been analyzed. These 
are not discussed in detail in this report, although abstracts of the 
Technical Papers dealing with these topics are presented in an appendix. 
In general, few significant responses were found in these other areas. 
Cash assistance at the levels involved in this study do not appear to 
have a systematic effect on the recipients' health, self-esteem, social 
integration, or perceived quality of life, among many other variables. 
Nor does it appear to adversely affect family composition, marital 
stability, or fertility rates. Perhaps these findings are not surprising, 
in view of the relatively modest imounts of the experimental benefits. 
Monthly payments averaged about $100 across all plans. Even in a plan 
with a basic benefit equal to the poverty line, average monthly benefits 
were only $125. This is because earnings of families in the experiment 
averaged about $450 per month. What we can say with certPinty is that 
these benefits represented a net increase in family income, allowing 
these families greater command over material goods and services, and 
enhancing their economic well-beiag. The anti-poverty effectiveness of 
..-le payments was not seriously vitiated by offsetting reductions in 
earnings due to reduced work effort. 
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There are a number of caveats and qualifications which must be 
observed in assessing the results of this study, and a good deal of 
further research can be profitably pursued with these data. The 
teinporar>' nature of the experiment may have had some effect on the 
responses observed that is different than one would expect under a per- 
manent national program. Moreover, as with any study of a panel of 
families over time, there are problems of missing data and drop-outs. 
In addition, the existence of relatively generous AFDC-UP and General 
Assistance programs in the experimental sites greatly con^)licates the 
interpretation of the results. These and other problems of analysis 
and interpretation have been Investigated in some detail by researchers 
at the Institute for Research on Poverty, and are the subject of con- 
tinuing research. Their resolution will undoubtedly affect many of 
the specific findings of the study; however,. the Poverty Institute's 
investigations suggest that the overall results of the study are valid. 

Thus, they would appear to have Important implications for public 
policy. They clearly indicate that a negative tax type plan with a 
basic benefit as high as the official poverty line will not trigger large 
scale reductions in work effort among male heads of families. Indeed, 
there is no evidence here that even a small proportion of male heads 
would drop out of the labor force completely in response to such a plan; 
small labor suppl\' reductiois are likely to be evenly spread over large 
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numbers of workers. Without a i;ianda.t.>ry work requirement the male 
heads of families maintained hi^h levels of labor force participation 
under all of the experimental plans. 

It does seem likely, on the basis of these results, that a national 
income-conditioned cash assistance plan would result in a rather sub- 
stantial (percentage) reduction in the labor supply of the 15-20 percent 

of low- income wives who are employed. Whether this is viewed as an undeslr 
able outcome depends on one's social values. On the one hand, it is 
true that a second paycheck can be the route out of poverty for many 
low-income families. On the other hand, there may be important costs 
to low- income families, their children, and society as a whole, when 
these women work outside the home due to economic necessity. In any event, 
the income security provided by such income supplementation enhances the 
freedom of individual women to choose their own balance between work 
inside or outside the home. 

Even the small increases in unemployment rates among some male heads 
observed in the experiment are not an unambiguously undesirable outcome. 
There is some evidence that, especially for younger workers, these 
reflect longer periods of search between jobs, resulting in better jobs 
and higher wage rates. Thus, these supply responses should not be 
viewed as negatively as we would unemployment caused by insufficient 
demand. 

Since benefits depenc on family earnings and income, the cost of 
any given plan will be sensitive to family labor supply responses, and 
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particularly, earnings. Total earnings of these families tend to be 
dominated by those of the head, since wives tend to work few hours at 
low wages. Thus, the experimental results indicate that only small changes 
in family earnings, with only minor cost implications, should be expected 
in response to a negative income tax type plan. Offsetting these would be 
the potential for substantially reducing income poverty, increasing the 
command of the poor over material goods and services, and enhancing their 
freedom to choose among economic options. 




William A, Morrill 
Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation 
DHEW 
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I^^ The Experiment; Background & Choices 



The Policy Debate In the Mld-196Qs 

In 1964, the President declared a War on Poverty. The goal--to 
Increase the well-being of low- Income people-dictated that attention be 
paid to a principal form of Income for the poor, transfer payments, and 
their obverse, tax payments. It was generally known that the poor paid 
at least their proportional share of taxes and that government could help 
the poor by relieving them of some portion of their positive taxes. How- 
ever, ways to lessen the tax burden for low- Income persons were seen as 
limited. State and local sales and property taxes and payroll taxes for 
social Insurance were widely regarded as regressive, but are not easily 
modified to reduce their Impact on the poor. 

In the mid-1960s, one commission ana advisory group after anjther 
produced recommendations for various Income maintenance plans. In October, 
1965, the Office of Economic Opportunity included in its submittal to the 
Bureau of the Budget a negative Income tax as the centerpiece of a compre- 
hensive national anti-poverty plan. In 1967, the President of the United 
States announced his intention to appoint a Commission on Income Malntfmance 
Prograjas. 

Throughout debates on these policy alternatives ran one recurring 
question: Would extension of cash assistance to the low-income ''working 
poor" substantially reduce incentives to work? Both common sense and 
economic theory suggested that people might work less if they were given 
money. But how rAich less? 
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The cost of any national transfer program would be very dependent on 
how much less people would work^ Existing estimates of the cost of such 
a program varied anywhere from $3 or $4 billion to $75 billion as specifi- 
cation of the income maintenance plans changed, and as estimates of the 
amouat people would alter their work behavior varied from almost not at 
all to quitting work altogether. 

Beginning with the Poor Law debates in England there has been a sub- 
stantial literature on the question of work disincentives. Little empirical 
analysis existed, however, to test the validity of varying conclusions. 
Advances in data gathering and statistical techniques over the past fifteen 
years have made such analysis more feasible, but even so the data available 
have suffered from two major defects: (1) they have not had as their major 
focus the low-income members of the population, and a traditional argument 
has been that the poor act in some way differently from the rest of society; 
and (2) in the real world from which such data are drawn, few members of 
the working poor receive income maintenance benefits. Thus, on the basis 
of existing data, only indirect inferences could be made as to the effects 
of such plans if they were to be adopted as national policy. 

Then, in 1966, it was suggested that an experiment be carried out to 
yield direct observations on this issue of whether, and how much, people 
would reduce their work effort in response to cash transfers. This sug- 
gestion was received favorably both inside and outside OEO lor three main 
reasons: (1) the government was searching for a cost-effective policy to 
make low- income people "better off;" (2) academic economists were coming 
to the realization that reliable estimates of labor-supply effects were 
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not forthcoming from static survey-type data; and (3) the social science 
research community was developing increasing interest in the possibility 
of extending experimentation into the area of social policy. 

OEO officials were persuaded by these considerations to do a social 
science experiment into the effects of income maintenance on incentives 
to work (i.e., on labor supply). The questions then became: What kind 
ot income maintenance program, and what kind of experiment? 

The Negative Income Tax 

In 1967, as now, policy interest centered on transfer programs which 
would restrict benefits to the low-income population, and would provide 
the largest benefits to those fa^^ilies with the least income. That is, 
it was agreed that transfers should be income- conditioned. The simplest 
form of income conditioned transfer program is one in which a ''basic 
benefit" is provided for recipients with no other income, and benefits 
are gradually reduced as the recipient's income rises. The rate at which 
benefits are reduced as income rises may be termed the "implicit tax rate" 
in the program. For example, in a program which reduced benefits by $.60 
for each $1.00 of additional income, the implicit tax rate is 60%. At 
some point under such programs, the recipient's income reaches a level at 
which benefits are reduced to zero by the implicit tax rate; this point 
is known as the "breakeven level" of income. Individuals below the break- 
even level receive program benefits; those above it do not. 
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An example of an income-conditioned transfer program of this general 
form, with a basic benefit of $3000 and an ln^jlicit tax rate of 50%, is 
shown in the table below: 



Implicit 

Family Earnings Tax Rate 



Transfer Payment 
(Basic benefit minus 
earnings times inqp licit 
tax rate) 



Total Family 



Income 



1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
6,000 



0 

10 
100 



50% 



$3,000 
2,995 
2,950 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 



$3,000 
3,005 
3,050 

■ 3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
6,000 



0 



As can be seen from this example, increases in earnings always make the 
recipient family better off under such a program, because total faidily 
income increases with earnings. As earnings, and total family income, 
rise to the breakeven level ($6000 in this exan^le) transfer payments are 
smoothly reduced to zero. 

This general form of income-conditioned transfer program has come to 
be known as a "negative income tax." Most of the existing public assis- 
tance programs, including Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) . 
Supplementary Security Income (SSI), food stamps, public housing, and 
others, have benefit structures of the negative income tax form. The 
Family Assistance Plan (FAP) , proposed by the President in 1969, was also 
a negative income tax; as revised in 1970, FAP would have provided a 
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basic benefit of $2400 (for a family ot four) with an implicit tax rate 
on earnings of 67%. 

The negative income tax is thus a very generally applicable form of 
income-conditioned transfer program. By varying the basic benefit and 
implicit tax rate, any of a wide range of benefit structures can be 
achieved. Because of its generality, it was the form selected for study 
in 1967 when this experiment was being planned. 

Although as noted above, a family is always better off by working 
because total family income rises with earnings, the negative income tax 
contains some potential, at least in theory, for reducing labor supply as 
compared with a situation in which the family receives no assistance. Tliis 
is true for two reasons. First, the basic benefit raises the family's 
spendable income. This may be expected to lead to consumption of more 
goods and services, including leisure one ''purchases*' leisure by reducing 
work hours, thereby foregoing income. In effect, the recipient may decide 
to use part of the transfer to replace income he previously obtained by 
working. Second, the implicit tax rate has the effect of reducing the net 
value of additional earnings to the recipient family. As seen in the 
example, an additional $1.00 of earnings leads to an increase in total 
family income of only $.50 if the implicit tax rate is 50%. This could 
also have a tendency to reduce labor supply. 

Some reduction in benefits as earnings rise is, of course, unavoidable 
in any income maintenance program which is intended to restrict benefits 
to families below a specified income level. The question in 1967, as now, 

O 
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was how rapidly benefits could be reduced (i.e,, how high the Implicit 
tax rate could be set) without creating a serious work disincentive--or 
if, indeed, any acceptable benefit reduction formula could be found. 
Experimental analysis of alternative income-conditioned transfer plans 
promised to provide reliable empirical estimates of both of these work 
disincentive effects. 

A Controlled Social S c ience Experi ment 

Any of three major kinds of field tests could have been chosen. The 
first can best be described as a demonstration. This is simply a project 
to show that a p)'ogram can work. It contains no control group and often 
has no systematic evaluation procedures. The second can be called a pilot. 
It is a program that has been approved for adoption which is implemented 
on a small scale to begin with, in order that lessons can be learned as 
to hcc7 to implement it best, and how to avoid administrative errors. The 
thira- -which is the one chosen by OEO in 1967--is the controlled experiment. 
Its purpose is to measure the behavioral response of a group or groups to 
i certain, carefully defined, "treatment." Such an experiment involves 
a systematic statistical design, and includes a "control" group that does 
not receive the experimental treatir.ent but is like the treatment group in 
every other possible way, to allow oomparisons which enable analysts to 
isolate affects which are due solely to the treatment. 

In setting up the controlled experiment in negative income taxation, 
three major issues had to be resolved: (1) From which population should 
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the sainple be drai-m? (2) Where should the experim'Ttt ha located? 
(3) What specific exi)erimental treatv.euts sliould be used? 

(1) From which population shuu .d the sample be drawn? In 1967, 
the population group about which least was known, and for x/iiich people 
expected the greatest disincentive, was the so-called "working poor," 
This group is composed primarily of intact families headed by non-aged, 
able-bodied males with dependents. The working poor have historically 
received almost no transfers from the American welfare system. From 
both the experimental and policy points of view, they are the families 
most likely to have observable changes in their labor supply in response 
to cash transfers. It was decided, th^iiffore, that although a major 
part of the recipient population in any national transfer program would 
be the traditionally eligible public assistance population-- female-headed 
families, the disabled, and other categorical groups--the most important 
group to obtain information about first was that group about whose 
potfintial withdrawal of labor least was known, and whose labor supply is 
the largest. (It should be noted that, for the existing welfare popula- 
tion in 1967, a negative income tax with implicit tax rates of less than 



•''^^ The only existing federally- funded cash transfer program for which 
intact working poor fcunilies are eligible is the Unemployed Parent 
segment of xMcl to Families with Dependant Children (AFDC-UP) . To 
be initially eligible for AFDC-UP benefits j a male family head must be 
totally unemployed and have exhausted any unemployment compensation to 
which he is entitled. The program therefore covers only a small pro- 
portion of the working poor. Moreover, AFDC--UP programs have only been 
adopted by about 30 States. 
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1007o would have increased work incentives, because at that time welfare 
recipients were subject to a 100% implicit tax rate on net earnings.) 

The alternative of trying to put together a sample that would repre- 
sent a microcosm of the whole potentially eligible population was rejected 
on the grounds that it would run the risk of lumping together such diver'^'^ 
group? that, within the limits of a reason^ible sample size and budget 
limitation, the information gained would not be suificient to yield reliable 
results about any of the subgroups. It was assumed in the planning dis- 
cussions in 1967 that the problem of representativeness would be solved 
by a series of incons maintenance experiments, each of w.iich would focus 
on different subgroups of the potentially eligible population. (Some of 
these groups other than intact families are nov being studied in other 
experiments initiated subsequently.) 

In addition to the restriction on t^ ^ e o^' fa^aily, the sample was also 
restricted to the low-income groups in the population. To be eligible for 
participation in either the treatment or con.t >1 groups, a family had to 
have an income of not more than 150 percent ^ i.c .erty line. In 
1967, this cutoff level was approximately $5000 for a family of four. The 
income cutoff was deliberately set above the poverty line itself, first 
because some plausible negative income tax plans have brprik^A levels 
above the poverty line, and second because theor;, .and conimoi inse both 
indicate that response to an income-conditioTied tr. mafer pro^, im may not 
be restricted simply to those eligible at the ;M:art of tM9. program, but 
might also affect those above the breakeven level 1 l*.i .i''.y who /eau*:e 
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thei- earnings in order Lo qualify, or whose income sub ,e.:uently 
red\• sd for reasons beyond their control. 

Where should the experiment be located? Here, agui.n, a 
decision was made to limit the type of family included— this limf., 
geographically.. Although there were some reasons to favor a disp;,-r..ed 
national samplp., this alternative was rejected primarily on operational 
grounds. Large-scale social experimentation was a largely untried 
methodology and tb(.re was real doubt as to whether an experiment in- 
volving a dispersed national sample could, in fact, be admii i cered 
satisfactorily. It way thus decided to restrict the experim-nt to one 

geographical area. 

\^rhy New Jarsc-r £n<: Pennsylvania? The urban industrial center cities 
in general contained - significant enough proportion of the working poor 
who would be newly eligible under a national transfer program to make 
them a necessary category of interest. The Northeast was chosen as a 
fairly restricted geographical area in which a large number of the 
residents were central city inhabitants. The State of New Jersey was 
chosen in part because, at the tljr.e the site selection was being made. 
New Jersey was vlrLually tut only major Northeastern industrial State 
which had no AFDC-U? program— the principal welfare program ior which 
intact families arc. eligible. It was thus anticipated that the choice 
of New Jersey would mir.lmize the danger of the results being confounded 
by competing welfare alternatives. As it turned out, in January 1969, 
the month in vhich the second site was being activated. New Jersey Intro- 
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duced a generous r "'DC-IT pror.rarii, and this advantage was lost. (The 
impact of the exist L*r.ce ot tb.e AFDC-UP alternative on the experimental 
results is discussed i\. Section 1X1 below.) 

It was not originally anticipated that experimental sites would be 
selected in other states. However, when it became clear that the 
eligible, population in the sit.s chosen in New Jersey did not contain 
enough non-Spanish- speaking whites to enable the sample to maintain an 
ethnic balance, it becaiao necci sary to look further for a population 
of eligible whites, Tl is consideration led to t he selection of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania as an additional experimental site. 

(3) VJhat experimental treatments should be used? As was explained 
above, a negative income tax plan is composed of a basic benefit and 
an implicit tax rate. A decision, therefore, had to be made as to what 
magnitudes of these two plan parameters to use in the experiment. Policy 
interest in 1967 centered around inri^licit tax rates in the neighborhood 
of 50 percent, and basic benefits of around 75 percent of tae poverty 
line. The t-xperimeutal plans were therefore designed to bracket this 
area of policy interest. It v/as also thought important to employ e 
ufficientl\ broad range of plans to allow measurement of response to 

ariation in. t:he plan parameters. Eight negative income tax plans were 

'k 

finally chosen (combinations of three tax rates and four basic benefit 
Levels), as follows: 
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Plan Basic Benefit 

(Percent of poverty line) 



I 


50 


II 


50 


T T T 
ILL 


75 


IV 


75 


V 


75 


VI 


100 


VII 


100 


VIII 


125 


Control Group 


0 



Basle Bene Jit for Implicit 

a Family o. . ?cur T ax Rate 

(Dollars in 19(i3) (Percent) 

$1650 30 

1650 50 

2475 30 

2475 50 

2475 70 

3300 50 

3300 70 

4125 50 

0 0 



Basic benefits under each of these plans were adjusted for family size. 
In proportion to the family size adjustments employed In the official 
poverty line. In addition, over the course of the experiment, basic 
benefits were adjusted annually for changes In the Coiisumer Price Index. 
Eligible families were identified within a randomly selected sample of 
residents of poverty a\eas In the cities chosen as sites. This pool of 
eligible families was then randomly assigned to the. various plans and 
the control group, in accordance with a statistical design which deter- 
mined the number of families in each income stratum to be assigned to each 
group. 
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There were 1,216 familic^s originally enrolled in the ejcperiment-- 
725 in the treatment groups and 491 in the control group. They were 
enrolled sequentially in four sites, as follows: 

August, 1968 --Trenton, New Jersey 

January, 1969 — Paterson and Passaic, New Jersey 

June, 1969 — Jersey City, New Jersey 

September, 1969 —Scranton, Pennsylvania 

In October, 1969, 141 additional families in Trenton, Paterson, and 
Passaic were added to the control group. 

The operation of the experiment lr*ated for three years in each site. 
During the three-year period, tlie families in the treatment groups and 
the control group were administered an hour- long interview every three 
months. In addition every four weeks ^ach family in the treatment 
groups filled out a T ivome Report Form on the basis of which the payments 
for the families were CvUlculated. Payments were recalculated every four 
weeks, and the family received the indicated amount In bi-weekly checks. 
Payments averaged about $23 per week across all plans, with weekly 
averages of $5 in thv. least generous plan and about $50 in the most 
generous. In comparison, weekly family earnings averaged about $115. 
(The allocation of families among plans and the control group, average 
payment levels, and average values of various measures of labor supply 
are presented in Appendix A.) 

The operational phase of the experiment was completed late in 1972. 
^>ver the past year intensive efforts have been devo^ed to data preparation 
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and editing, and estimation of analytical models. A number of 
separate studies have now been completed, and are available at reproduc- 
tion cost from the Institute for Research on Poverty, at the University 
of Wisconsin. (A listing of these Technical Papers is provided as 
Appendix B.) The following section of this Report summarizes the major 
findings of these studies with respect to labor supply response. Section 
III discusses several qualifications of the data and findings, and briefly 
describes the nature of the results in areas otiier than labor supply, 
as well as ingoing and future research with these data, (Abstracts of 
uhose studies which have been completed are presented as Appendix C; a 
descri;)tLon of the data base itself is provided as /appendix D.) 
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II. Labor Supply Response 

The New Jersey experiment was a complex research undertaking which 
produc d massive amounts of data. It should be expected that the 
results are complex, somewhat ambiguous, and difficult to summarize. 
This is the case. Indeed, there is no one result; there are many. For 
exaitqple, the principal goal of the experiment was to measure labor-supply 
response. But labor supply is net a one-dimensional concer and in the 
discussion that follows findings pertaining to four different measures 
of laocr supply will be discussed. Nor is the population studied homo- 
geneous either in demographic characteristics or in responses across 
demogidphic groups. Significant differences were continually found 
among the three ethnic groups: white, black, and Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

Whi:e tbpre is great diversity in the results of this complicated, 
sophi5;ticated and on-going statistical analysis there is also sufficient 
uniformity to allow c^.rtain significant policy inferences to be drawn. 
The previous sentence may seen^. somewhat paradoxical. Recall, however, 
that the mrpose of the experiment was to determine xt income- conditioned 
transfers would have a substantial effect upon labor supply. The results 
for /Uffe: ent groups and different measures of labor supply can vary 
considerably, while at the same time few of the results for particular 
g::oups be large and/or statistically significant. It is the latter sort 
of overall finding that allows a relevant policy Inference to be drawn. 
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Statistical Methodology 

The purpose of the analysis Is to explain variations In several 
diraenplons of labor supply: labor force participation, employment, 
hours worked, and family earnings* In order to do so these response 
variables are statistically related to two other types of variables: 
treatment variables and control variables . 

The "treatment" can be viewed as eligibility for experimental pay- 
ments, that Is, being In the treatment group, as opposed to being a 
"control" family which receives no payments. Or the treatment may 
be considered to be the payment level, which depends on the plan to 
which the family is assigned, as well as the family's size and Income. 
Finally, the level of the Implicit tax rate (30%, 50%, 70%) and the 



* The data from the experiment were analyzed by regression analysis, 
a statistical technique for estimating relationships among several 
variables. The estimates show, on average, the values of these 
relationships in the population studies and provide estimates of 
the variability of these relationships within that population. A 
particularly useful property of regression analysis in the context 
of anything as complex as this experiment is that it permits the 
analyst to control or hold constant a wide range of influences 
while estimating a particular relation. For example, in estimating 
the effect of NIT payments on the differential in hours worked 
between experimental and control families, it is useful to Include 
as control variables the values of such attributes as pre- enrollment 
hours worked, location, ethnicity, age, family-aize, education, 
occupation, and industry. The experimental effects on hours worked 
estimated from such a regression eq^iation may be interpreted as 
applicable to control and experimental groups with identical composi- 
tion in terms of these variables. 
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basic benefit (50%, 75%, 100%, and 125% of the poverty line) may be 
used directly as variables measuring the experimental treatment. In 
each case, the si^e and statistical significance of the relationship 
between the response variable and the treatment variable allow us to 
determine how labor supply is affected by the negative income tax 
plans in the experiment. Below, an effect of the treatment on a measure 
of labor supply will be referred to as a treatment effect or experimental 
effect. 

All of the effects discussed will be in the form of differences be- 
tween the value of a response variable (hours worked per week, for 
example) for "treatment families" and the value of the same variable 
over the same period for "controls," A treatment family is one which 
received (or was eligible to receive) payments. A "control" is a 
member of the control group, which did not receive any payments. The 
existence of the control group allows the analysis to abJ5tract from 
events in the particular site and from the point in time that the experi- 
ment was conducted. This is because both treatment and control families 



^'^ In this report when relationships (?.r effects are termed "significant," 
formal statistical significance is implied. This concept may be 
defined as follows'. The data in the experiment were collected from 
a sample of the population. Within such a sample, no matter how 
careful the sampling procedures, there is some unknown degree of 
randoir error in the observed relationships and there is always some 
possibility that estimated relationships occurred by chance. Statis- 
tical theory allows one to determine the probability that a given 
rn.sult could have occurred by chance. Thus, when it is said that a 
particular relationships between labor supply and an experimental 
treatment is "significant," it is meant that the probability that 
the estimated relationship could have occurred by chance is less 
than a specified probability level. The probability levels used in 
this report are no greater than five percent and are frequently less. 
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were subject to identical labor market and other external condicior.s . 
Thus, for example, experlmentals and controls lived in geographical 
areas with the same entployment rate. 

In order to take account of any systematic differences between treat- 
ment and control families, a large set of control variables was typically 
used in the statistical analysis. In part, cheae were necessary to control 
for differences between the treatment and control groups resulting from 
stratified random assignment. In part, however, their inclusion was in 
response to the fact that even in a simple design it is important to 
control for systematic differences that may survive the randomization 
process. The purpose of the control variables is to ensure that any 
relationships found between the response variables and the treatment are 
just that and not the result of systematic differences between treatment 
and control families in terms of factors such as, for example, age, health, 
education, or, in the case of the labor supply of wives, the number and 
ages of children. Thus any remaining differences between treatment and 
control families should represent only those factors with respect to 
which the two groups differ: namely, the experimental treatments. 

The results will be presented for three categories of participants- 
husband, wife, and the family as a whole. The analysis reported here is 
based on data from "continuous husband-wife families"-- two-parent families 
who completed ac least eight of the quarterly interviews. There are 693 
such families in the sample, out of an initial sample of 1216 families, 
and a total of 1003 of these same families remaining at the end of the 
experiment. This subset of families was selected for discussion here 
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because they are a relatively homogeneous group representing the 
modal family type among the working poor, for whom the analy.is is 
not complicated by the problems of changes in family composition and 
widely varying degrees of missing data which characterize the rest of 
the sample. A comparison of the full sample and the subset of continuous 
husband-wife families, in terms of characteristics at pre-enrollment and 
allocation by plan, site, ethnicity, and income level, is presented in 
Appendix A, Tables 1 and 2. 

The analyses described here are based on data from the "central two 
years" of the experiment; th?it is, the third through the tenth quarterly 
intei^/iews. This data set was selected in order to avoid the possibility 
that the experimental effects would be cjoiafounded with any transitory 
effects arising from the beginning of the experiment (e.g., "learning 
effects") or the anticipation of its termination. The full three-year 
data set is also being analyzed by the Insfcltufcp. for Research on Poverty, 
with particular attention to identification of any transitoiry effects. 

Two sets of results are described below. Thp.y diffpr in the defini- 
tion of the treatment variables and in the form of the analytical models 
estimated. Quantitative estimates are presented for the first set of 
results, v/hich are based upon a relatively simple model. These esti- 
mates provide the most straight -forward summary measures of the impact 
on labor supply of the experimental transfer plans. The second set of 
results, based upon more sophisticated, complex models, provides esti- 
mates of the experimental effects which are, in general, more detailed 

ERIC 
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and precise. Full explication of these models is beyond the scope of 
this Summary Report. The discussion of these results will therefore 
focus primarily on those areas where the more refined estimates differ, 
in magnitude or significance, from the results of the simpler models. 
Complete specifications of these models are contained in the Technical 
Papers ♦ 

Labor Supply Response — Mean Treatment -Control Differentials 

The simplest measure of experimental effects is the difference in 
mean labor jupply between treatment families and control families. The 
treatment-control differentials reported here were estimated by regres- 
sion analysis, including as control variables age, education, number of 
adults, number and ages of children, sites, and pre- experiment family 
earnings and labor supply. 

Tables 1-3 show, for husbands, wives and the entire family, the 
control family mean, the treatment family mean and the absolute and 
percentage differentials between these two means for four different 
measures of labor supply. Negative differentials Indicate smaller labor 
supply on the part of treatment families as compared with control families. 
Within each Table, results are reported separately for each ethnic group. 

The most striking features of the results for husbands, shown in 
Table 1, are that all of the differentials are quite small in both 
absolute and relative terms--none exceed 10 percent of the control 
mean and most are less than five percent--and all are statistically 
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Insignificant (I.e., one cannot rule out the possibility that these 
differentials occurred purely by chance). There are no findings here 
to indicate a significant reduction in labor supply resulting from 
the experimental payments. Moreover , many of the differentials, 
Including all of those for blacks, are positive, Indicating greater 
labor supply among husbands in the treatment group than in the control 
group. Finally, it is worth noting that the means for both groups 
indicate that the vast majority ^approximately 95 percent) of the hus- 
baiius were labor force participants who when employed worked close to * 
full-time (37 to 40 hours per v^ek). 

The results for wives, are presented in Table 2, showed predominantly 
negative labor supply differentials. These were small in absolute magni* 
tude, but', because of the low levels of market labor supply of wives, 
these differentials represent relatively large percentage differentials-**- 
at least for white and Spanish- speaking wives. Even so, only two of the 
differentials shown in the Table--those for labor force participation 



'V See fn, page 16. 



v^v^ The means presented in the tables are averages over all individuals 
within a given group, including non^^workers. Corresponding means 
for workers only can be readily calculated from the numbers presented » 
For example, while all white wives worked an average of 4.5 hours per 
week, the 17.1 percen^. of the control group who were employed worked 
an average of 26.3 (4. 5/. 171) hours per week. 
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and employment rates of white wives — are statistically significant. 
This lack of significance reflects the small absolute size of the 
differentials and the small sample sizes o£ working wives in each of 
the three ethnic groups; for example, in any given survey week there 
were only about 15 working wives among the Spanish-Speaking families 
in the entire sample. 

Mean labor supply differentials for the family as a whole, shown in 
Table 3, were preponderantly negative, but again were relatively small. 
In no case do the differentials exceed 14 percent of the control mean, 
and most are less than 10 percent. All of the differentials for white 
families except for the earnings measure are statistically significant, 
while none of those for black or Spanish- speaking families are signifi- 
cant* 

In sximmary, these results present a picture of generally small abso- 
lute labor supply differentials between the treatment and control groups 
as a whole. Only among wives, whose mean labor supply is quite small 
to begin with, are the differentials large in relative terms. While a 
nimiber of the differentials are positive, contrary to theoretical expec- 
tations, great confidence cannot be placed in the specific numerical 
values because of their statistical insignificance. That is, one cannot 
rule out the possibility that these differentials occurred by chance 



Family means and differentials include the labor supply of all workers 
in the family, not just husband and wife. 
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and that there was no systematic treatnnnt effect on labor supply. 
All of the statistically sienificant differentials are negative. 

While the treatment-control differentials discussed above provide 
a useful summary measure of the overall impact of the experimental 
treatments on labor supply, this analysis is not as detailed or precise 
as one might wish. First these differentials are based on a simplistic 
definition of the experimental treatment — namely, the mere presence 
of experimental payments, without any distinction among the eight 
different negative income ta:: plans cnm loved in the experiment. The 
experimental effects implied by these differentials, then, reflect an 
average response to a rather heterogeneous mixture of treatments. 
Second, these differentials renrcpcnt an average of responses across 
widely differing families. A nore refined analysis would allow for the 
likelihood that the response would vary systematically with family 
characteristics; thus, for exairpic, one might expect that families 
whose labor supply was low to begin with would respond differently 
than families with high initial labor sunply. 

The models analyzed in the Technical Papers take these refinements 
into account. They allow for different responses to plans which vary 
both in basic benefit Ipvels and inip licit tax rates. They also allow 
the response to vary with such fanily characteristics as income level 
and length of time in the experinent. These results are discussed in 
thia secti/jn, with enphasis on those findings which differ from the 
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responses implied by the simple treatment-control mean differentials 
in labor sup sly reported above. 

Husbands. Differences in work behavior between treatment and control 
husbands were small. Save for the fact that no sizable work effort 
reduction appeared, however, no clear behavior pattern was revealed. 

Looking first at labor force participation we find no significant 
treatment effect for whites and blacks. The treatment did, however, result 
in a small but statistically significant decrease in labor force partici- 
pation on the part of Spanish-speaking husbands. Turning to hours worked 
per week, significant treatment effects were again found for Spanish- 
speaking husbands. If one evaluates the estimated response function 
for an average Spanish-speaking husband on a plan wi^h a basic benefit 
equal to the poverty line and a 50% implicit tax rate, the treatment 
effect on weekly hours worked is a reduction of 3.2 hours (mean hours 



^ Official government labor force concepts, used in the experiment 

define someone as in the labor force if he is en5)loyed or unemployed. 
Someone is unemployed if he is actively seeking employment, waiting 
recall from layoff or waiting to report to a new wage or salary job. 

Vov rpj^g ^'response functions'^ on which the rp-sitlts presented in this section 
are based are regression equations relating the labor supply response 
variables to a set of control variables and the basic benefit levels 
and implicit tax rates of the experimental plans. These regressions 
were estimated using data from all continuous husband-wife families, 
in all plans and the control group. By inserting specific values of 
the control and treatment variables in these equations, one can pre- 
dict the labor supply response of a particular type of family on a 
particular plan* In this section references to responses under a 
specific plan are based on this type of calculation. In general, these 
predictions will be more precise than those based only on data from 
families in a particular plan. 
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worked by Spanish- speaking control husbands were 34.3). A similar 
calculation for white husbands yields a statistically significant 
reduction of 2.4 hours per week. For black husbands there was once again 
no significant treatment effect. 

Much of the reduction in hours among Spanish- speaking husbands can oe . 
accounted for by declines in their employment rate (that is, the frac- 
tion of all Spanish-speaking husbands in the experimental population who 
were employed). This implies that Spanish- speaking husbands were un- 
employed more when in the treatment group, a result which is given 
independent confirmation when data on unemployment are analyzed directly. 
For white husbands, whose hours were reduced as noted above, the employ- 
ment effect was small (and positive) so that all of the experimental 
effect would appear to be in hours worked per week for those at work. 
As yet we do not know if this result arises from less overtime work, a 
reduction in multiple job holding, or some other source. 

Viewing the results by experimental plan, it was found that the reduced 
labor supply for Spanish-speaking husbands varied, as we would expect, 
with the implicit tax rate—higher implicit tax rates produced substan- 
tially stronger disincentives. For whites the reverse was true— the 
largest disincentives were estimated for plans with the lowest imf-'licit 

* To see this, note first that treatment -control differences in labor 
force participation were small. Labor force participation includes 
emplo>'ment plus unemployment. Thus, if husbands In the treatment 
group have a lower employment rate but about the same labor force 
participation as controls, the difference must be accounted for by 
a higher unen5)loyment rate among those in the treatment group. 
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tax rates. In neither case was there a strong or consistent ordering by 
basic benefit level; indeed, the most generous plan (125-50) showed the 
smallest treatment effects. Overall, then, the experiment produced no 
consistently significant effects by implicit tax rate or basic bene^'^^ 
These results do not, of course, allow prediction of the labor supply 
effects of implicit tax rates or basic benefits outside the range 
eir.ployed in the experiment- -that is, implicit tax rates below 30% or above 
70%, or basic benefits less than 50%, or greater than 125%, of the poverty 
line. 

By far the most surprising result of the analysis for husbands is the 
complete failure to find any significant effect for blacks, despite the 
fact that black husband-wife families received slightly larger average 
payments than the other two ethnic groups. Indeed, the estimated 
supply response for blacks is not 'jnly insiginficant , but preponderantly 
positive. This kind of finding for blacks is not limited to husbands; 
it recurs in the analysis of other components of the household. We 
have no plausible explanation for this outcome. The data indicate that 
earnings of the black control group increased more slowly over the 
course of the experiment than those of the other control and treatment 
groups. Thus when treatment-control comparisons are made for blacks 
the differential in favor of the treatment group is noticeably large. 
We do not know why this is so although there is always some possibility 
that the result arises from sampling variability. 

To summarize the results for husbands: significant reductions In 
hours were found for white and Spanish- speaking husbands, with those 
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for whites being quite small absolutely. Only for the Spanish- speaking 
husbands was there a significant treatment effect on labor force partici- 
pation* Finally, no significant labor supply response of any kind was 
found for blacks. 

These results, while diverse and sometimes inconsistent with theoreti- 
cal expectations, do shed substantial light on one of the policy questions 
the experiment set out to answer. The effect of income-conditioned cash 
transfer programs on the labor supply of male family heads has been a 
prime concern in discussions of welfare reform since the mid-1960s. To 
the extent that the results of the experiment can be generalized to the 
national low-income population, they indicate that a national program 
of income- conditioned transfers, at the benefit levels considered here, 
would have only relatively small effects on the labor supply of male 
family heads. (The generalizability of the results is discussed in 
Section III below and in Part C of the Technical Papers.) 

Wives. The results for wives are discussed in terms of labor force 
participation and hours worked. It is important to note that the labor 
supply of wives in the experiment as reflected by both of chese measures, 
particularly labor force participation, are well below their average 
values for the population as a whole. For (ixample, the pre-enrollment 
labor force participation rates of 16.0 percent and 13.4 percent for 
treatment and control wives, respectively, are less than one-half their 
values for all married women in the population. This results from the way 
in which the sample was selected, Only families with income less than 
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one and one-half times the poverty line were admitted to the sample. 
Therefore, families uith multiple earners had a low probability of 
selection. In addition, because the poverty line is adjusted upward 
as family size increases, the hi ijher- income families in the experiment 
were likely to have larger families and younger children. Both of 
these factors lead to an underrepresentation of working wives. Be- 
cause pre- enrollment labor supply was quite small the absolute differ- 
entialii seem large indeed in percentage terms. We shall return to this 
point below. 

The analysis showed signifi .ant negative effects on labor-force 
participation rates for all wives in the treatment group, taken as a 
whole. When the results are disaggregated by ethnic group, they are 
seen to arise almost entirely from the behavior of white wives—the 
estimated effects of the treatment on the participation rates of blacks 
are close to zero and sometimes positive and the estimates for Spanish- 
speaking wives are unstable and never significant. When the response 
variable i-s hours worked, the results are generally similar, but somewhat 
weaker. The estimated effect for black wives is positive and signifi- 
cantly different from that of white wives. Once again we have no 
explanation for the strong differences in results by ethnic group. 

In distinguishing among experimental plans, responses were generally 
consistent with expectations. For all wives the estimated negative 
response is consistently larger the higher the more generous the plan, 
and the differences in response by plan are usually significant. A 
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similar comparison by implicit tax rates found larger effects the higher 
the implicit tax rate, but these differences were usually small and never 
significant. 

The estimated effects on labor supply of wives are subject to two 
rather different interpretations. The average estimated reduction in 
labor- force participation for all wives referred to above is 3 percentage 
points; for white wives it is 8 percentage points. These do not repre- 
sent large absolute charges takeu alone. But, because the mean partici- 
pation rate for all control wives is only 17 percent, the estimated 
percentage reduction in labor supply for all wives in the treatment group 
(compared to controls) is 20 percent, and, for white wives, it is a 
sizeable 50 percent. 

The results thus indicate that income- conditioned cash transfers may 
cause a substantial percentage reduction in the proportion of working 
wives, at least among white wives with large families. How such a result 
is evaluated in terms of social priorities will depend on one's views about 
the value of having mothers remain in the home. The average number of 
children in the sample families was approximately four. Wives In fumllles 
of this size provide valuable services in the home. Viewed as a realloca- 
tion of wives' total work effort between the home and the outside labor 
market, reductions of several hours per week in the market work of wives 
look less substantial. 

It should also be noted that these estimated effects may be larger than 
those to be expected in an otherwise similar, but permanent, income mainte- 
nance program. For the control families, no more than 19 percent of wives 
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were in the labor force in any one quarter, but 41 percent were in 
the labor force in at least one of the 13 quarters (counting pre- 
enrollment) . In other words, this is a group that enters and leaves 
the labor force frequently. The experimental treatment creates a strong 
incentive to concentrate periods out of the labor force during the life 
of the experiment. A permanent program might therefore be expected to 
have a somewhat smaller isnip&ct. 

The Family . The analysis summarized here covers the family as a whole, 
including husbands, wives, and all other members of the household 16 
years of age and over. In addition to hours worked by the family, family 
earnings is used as a response variable. Variations in earnings are 
particularly iniportant since transfer payments to a family depend on 
family earnings. If a labor supply decline should cause an earnings 
reduction, program costs would rise. Another desirable property of 
earnings as a labor supply measure is that it provides a niatural way to 
value or weight the hours worked by different family members; the 
weight is the wage rate of each member. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a possible bias in the use of the 
earnings variable not present in the other measures. Treatment families 
filled out an income report form every four weeks, while control families 
did not. The treatment families may therefore have learned more quickly 
than control families that what was to be furnished was gross rather 
than net earnings (that is, earnings before taxes and other deductions, 
not take-home pay). If this were the case, since gross earnings exceed 
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net earnings in the treatment group would appear greater, relative to 

control earnings, than they actually are. This differential learning 
process could have caused a spurious differential in earnings in favor 
of the treatment group, especially during the early part of the experi- 
ment. Therefore, the results for hours worked and labor- force partici- 
pation may be more reliable than for earnings. 

Hours worked and earnings both showed a significant reduction for white 
families, ranging from 8 to 16 percent for hours and 8 to 12 percent for 
earnings. For blacks, the earnings effects are significantly positive, 
rising by 9 to 13 percent. Effects on hours worked by black families are 
small and show no consistent pattern; in one analysis a decline of 3 
percent was found, while in another an increase of 1 percent appeared. 

For Spanish- speaking families estimates of significant hours reductions 
in the neighborhood of 2 percent to 6 percent were found, while earnings 
were estimated to fall from 2 percent to 28 percent. These estimates are 
based on evaluation of the estimated response functions for families in 
plans with a 50 percent implicit tax rate. 

In parts of the analysis the statistically predicted variance of family 
Income was Included as a control variable. This variable represents the 
fluctuation in income over time— for example, from $200 per month in 
February to $600 per month in July for a construction laborer. Such a 
variable was included for two reasons. First, families with variable 
Income may have weaker attachments to the labor force, and therefore the 
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experimental payments may have a strongor effect on their behavior. 
Second, variation in income gives the family experience with the effect 
of the implicit tax rate on the level of payments. This variance of 
Income measure had a highly significant effect on the labor supply of 
whites. The more variable was Income, the more labor supply declined. 
Other ethnic groups did not evlderice such behavior. 

The results for white families are thus consistent with those from 
the separate analyses of husbands and wives in that significant negative 
effects on labor supply are found. For blacks, the results again show 
predominantly positive responses, though not consistently so for hours 
worked. For Spanish- speaking families, the labor supply effects are 
negative, though generally smaller &rtd less significant than for whites. 



Sunroarv 

In general, the estimated effects of the experimental negative Income 
tax plans on labor supply are In accord with theoretical expectations. 
The major surprise Is the absence of any negative effect on the labor 
supply of black households. For white and Spanish-speaking families, 
and for the experimental group as a whole, the effects are negative, 
usually statistically significant, but not very large. They consist 
primarily of a reduction in hours worked of white husbands, an increase 
in the unemployment rate of Spanish-speaking husbands, and a large rela- 
tive reduction in the labor -force participation rate of white wives. 

If the results found by ethnic group were applied to the national 
low-Income urban population, given its ethnic con^ositLon, then the 
relative inqportance of the response of whites would rise and the 
importance of the response of Spanish- speaking families would fall. 
Of course, any such extrapolation to national estimates is risky; it 
is not at all clear, for example, that results for Puerto Rlcans in 
New Jersey say anything at all about the behavior of Spanish-speaking 
Americans of Mexican descent in the Southwest. 

We place less weight on the results for blacks for a different reason. 
These appear to arise in large part from the unusual behavior of the 
black control group, whose labor supply and especially earnings fell 
relative to other control groups for reasons we do not understand. That 
the experimental treatment effects for blauks are often statistically 
significant is not an assurance that they are not biased. 
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The patterns of labor supply rCispoiise found in the experiment are not 
as clear as might have been expected. Yet in many ways they are clearer 
and more sensible than the results of much of the nonexperimental litera- 
ture." Certainly they call into serious question the very large effects 
estimated in some of the nonexperimental studies. On the basis of the 
experimental results, it does not appear that income-conditioned cash 
transfers for intact families at the levels of basic benefits and implicit 
tax rates employed in the experiment would have very large effects on 
labor supply. 



The nonexperimental literature on work incentives uses cross-sectional 
data such as the Census or the Survey of Economic Opportunity to esti- 
mate (via regression analysis) the relation between hours of work or 
labor force participation and wage rates, non-labor income and a host 
of control variables. The estimated relations between labor supply 
and wage rates are used as an estimate of the implicit tax rate effect 
of a negative income tax and the non-labor income effect is used as 
an estimate of the basic benefit effect. 

A very serious problem with this procedure is that the non-labor income 
variable generally includes some income which is in fact directly 
related to employment status (e.g., unemployment compensation, welfare, 
or pensions) and in any case is an imperfect proxy for the basic benefit 
in a negative income tax. In general, the data from an experiment 
designed to measure transfer program effects are almost certainly far 
superior, in that response to an actual transfer program can be 
measured, as opposed to simulating responses. 

The results of studies using non-exiierimental data are not inconsistent 
with the results of the experiment, although the latter are toward the 
low end of the range of work disincentive estimates. The non-experi- 
mental estimates of labor supply reduction in response to a negative 
income tax range from about 3 percent to 18 percent with only a few 
studies providing higher estimates. For wives the range is from -20 
percent to 50 percent. 

For critical survey of the non- experimental literature see Irwin 
Garfinkel, "Income Transfer Programs and Work Effort: A Review, 
" Studies in Public Welfare , I'apcv t!o.. 1 3,. Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy 
Joint Economic Committee, U. S, Congress (forthcoming). 
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III, Qualifications. Other Findings, and Further Research 
Qualifications 

While the results of the experiment probably provide the most relia- 
ble estimates to date of the effects of income-conditioned cash transfers 
on the labor supply behavior of low-income families, several qualifica- 
tions must be borne in mind in assessing these findings. 

First, it must be emphasized that the sample was not designed to be a 
nationally representative cross-section of the low-income population. 
Rather, it is a random sample of families headed by non-aged, able-bodied 
males, drawn from four urban areas of the Northeast, whose family incomes 
at enrollment were less than 150% of the poverty line. As compared with 
the national population of non-aged, male-headed low-income families, for 
example, the experimental sample contains larger proportions of non-whites, 
large families, and young family heads. Throughout the analysis, there;ore, 
it was necessary to control statistically for those characteristics of the 
sample which may be non-representative and which may influence labor supply 
behavior. While these statistical procedures complicate somewhat the pre- 
sentation of the results, they do greatly enhance the generalizability of 
the findings. 

A detailed comparison of the attributes of the sample and of the ex- 
perimental sites with national data is contained in Part CIV of the Tech- 
nical Papers, While a number of differences are apparent, the sample and 
the experimental sites as a group do appear to be reasonably representative 
of the urban U.S., and particularly the non-South urban U.S., in terms of 
most characteristics of labor force behavior and labor market conditions. 
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Nevertheless, caution should be exercised in generalizing specific quan- 
titative findings from the experiment to the national population. 

Secondly, generalizations from the experiment to the. effects of a 
permanent national program must be qualified by recognition of the tem- 
porary nature of the experiment. There are theoretical reasons to expect 
that in a program which participants know to be temporary, the observed 
labor supply responses to basic benefit levels will understate, and the 
responses to implicit tax rates will overstate, the responses that could 
be expected under a permanent program*. The magnitude of these biases 
can be expected to depend -- in a very complex fashion on the duration 
of the experiment, the time period for which participants plan in making 
economic decisions, and the discount rate at: which they value future income. 
While there is some indication that such biases are present to some degree, 
the existing data do not allow precise quantification of the bias. Much 
more precise analysis of this problem will be possible in the ongoing in- 
come maintenance experiments in Seattle and Denver, which Include families 
enrolled for five years as well as for three years. 

It should be noted, however, that since the biases in response to 
basic benefits and implicit tax rates operate in opposing directions, their 
importance is greater for assessing these responses separately than for 
assessing the overall response to any particular income maintenance plan. 
Taken together, these two biases will tend to cancel each other. Our best 
current estimates indicate, for example, that while the coefficients meas- 
uring responses of white families to these two policy parameters may each 



* This issue is discussed in detail in Part C, III of the Technical Papers. 
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be biased by as much as 20 percent, the net combined response is probably 
understated by lesa than five percent. For labor supply reductions as 
modest as those found in the experiment, a five percent bias is trivially 
small in absolute terms. Moreover, as noted above, the observed response 
to a temporary experiment probably overstates the labor force withdrawal 
to be expected among married women in a permanent program. This is 

probably true of other secondary earners in the family. 

A tUird qualification which should be borne in mind is that the ex- 
periment did not simulate a program which would replace existing welfare 
programs. Instead, the experiment coexisted with a relatively generous 
welfare program (AFDC-UP) for unemployed male heads and their families. 
Participants were allowed to move freely between welfare and experimental 
payments - although they were not allowed to receive both simultaneously. 
The proportion of families in the experiment receiving welfare ranged from 
about 9 percent to 14 percent for families in the treatment group and ftom 
15 percent to 27 percent for controls, over the course of the experiment. 

Families who chose welfare in preference to the experimental plans 
were not a random subset of participants their capacities and preferences 
for work almost certainly differ from those of other families in the sample. 
Moreover, the different levels of support provided by the various experi- 
mental treatments created different incentives to opt for welfare. This 
raises the possibility that the composition of the sample receiving experi- 
mental payments, relative to that of the control group, was differentially 
affected, introducing systematic bias into the results. 

The quantitative significance of this potential bias is analyzed in 
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Part Coll of the Technical Papers. By applying alternative assumptions 
about the behavior which would have been observed in the absence of wel- 
fare, it is possible to estimate upper and lower bounds of the true 
Treatment-control differential in labor supply response.* These esti- 
mates indicate that the existence of welfare in the experimental sites 
did not have a major effect on the estimated labor supply dif ferent ials-- 
at most, the bias is a few percentage pointso 

Fourth, as in any longitudinal study, there is the problem of missing 
datao Gaps in data arise for a variety of reasons, including non-response 
to individual questionnaire items, entire interviews which were missed 
due to inability to locate families, and families who dropped out of the 
experiment completely » Of the 1,216 families present at pre-enrollment , 
333 missed one or more of the thirteen quarterly interviews conducted over 
the course of the experiments Of these 213, or about 18% of the total 
sample, dropped out of the experiment completely « This is very close to 
the rate of attrition anticipated at the outset of the experiment,*^- and 
somewhat better than the attrition experienced in other pMuel studieso 



* There is no straightforward way to estimate the true differential di- 
rectly. One cannot, for example, simply drop the welfare families from 
the sample or treat welfare as a separate experimental treatment, be- 
cause welfare families are not a random subset of the sample. Either 
of these approaches would, therefore, also result in biased estimates« 

** The experimental design was based on anticipated losses of 10 percent 
among families receiving large payments and 20 percent among controls 
and treatment families receiving minimum payments. 
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If data losses duo to missing interviews and attrition are randomly 
distributed across plans and uimily types, they are unlikely to bias 
the estimated experLmental response. If systematic relationships exist 
between missioi; observations and experimental treatment or family charac- 
teristics, however, the response p«tiniates may be biased. The extent 
to which this is the case has been investigated in detail in Part C,I of 
the Technical Papers, This analysis indicates that there are indeed some 
systematic differences between families x-jho remained in the experiment 
and those who dropped out. It is however, an exceedingly difficult and 
complex matter to infer from these differences whether, or to what extent, 
the observed respuuses are biased. Further analysis of this question is 
still underway. In particular, analysis is just beginning of a special 
attrition interview which was administered to as many of the dropout fami- 
lies as could be located near the end of the experiment. This interview 
sought to ascertain the reasons for attrition, as well as the subsequent 
labor fioo^Ki behavior of families who dropped out. 

While it is impncsibla to say definitely whether attrition bias is 
likely to create an overestimate or an underestimate of labor supply re- 
sponse, one general observation is in order. One would not ej.pect thos^ 
families who responded to the experimental payments with large reductions 
in tabor supply to drop out of the experiment, for to do so would mean 
giving up the very payments which allowed them to reduce their work effort. 
If this is the case, and dropout families tended to be those who responded 
least to the payments, the observed reduction in labor supply of treatment 
families relative to controls may be an overestimate. Direct confirmation 
of this hypothesis is difficult, however, because of the limited amount 
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of data available for drop-outs and the extreme variability of measures 
of labor supply for individual families over time. 

Finally, it should bu emphasized that the experimental plans in- 
cluded none of the non-financial components which have been widely pro- 
posed as adjuncts to cash transfers to the working poor. There was, for 
example, no work requirement, job training or placement, or attempt at 
job creatiouo The experimental treatments consisted solely of cash pay- 
ments. To the extent that these other components might be included in 
a national program, the labor supply reduction it might induce could be 
expected to be less than that observed in the experiment. At the same 
time, the modest levels of labor supply reduction observed among families 
receiving experimental payments indicates that these work-inducing com- 
ponents may not be necessary or cost-effective, at least if they are in- 
tended only to prevent a reduction in work effort. 
Other Behavioral Responses 

While the primary focus of the experiment was on labor supply behavior, 
a great deal of inCormation about other economic, social and psychological 
attributes was collected in the quarterly interviews. These data include 
measures of consumption patterns, health and health care utilization, psy- 
chological factors such as Self-esteem and perceived quality of life, so- 
cial integration, leisure activity, life style enhancement, fertility, 
household composition, and marital stability. 

In the analysis of the experimental results, these measures have served 
two distinct functions. First, where appropriate, they have been used as 
control variables in the anlysis of labor supply response. In this capacity, 
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they both improve t'.ie precision of estimation of the experimental effects 
on labor supply and also yield t itidings that are themselves of policy 
interest. For example, inclusion of measures of physical health indi- 
cates that the labor supplv reduction of husbands in response to the ex- 
perimental treafini'iiLs was signii icuntly .tnuigc-r .iniong individuals in 
poor health than am-.in.^ hi.iuUhier workers, 

Sucoud, tliese measures have also bean analyzed to detect any signi- 
ficant exp.:rimental impacts m areas other than labor supply. A priori . 
iL might, bo expected that cash transfers would affect at least some of 
these cliaracteristics. Abstracts of studies which analyzed a large number 
ot such response variables are presented in Appendix C; for the sake of 
brevity, these results will not be discussed in detail here.* In general, 
however, few significant experimental impacts were found in non-economic 
areas, ^^n^ere statistically significant effects were detected, they seldom 
i'ocmed any consistent pattern. 

The general absence of experimental effects in non-economic areas may 
r^i !, • ;-:veral factors. It is true that many of the variables dnaiyzed 
refit'Ci: bcisic personal attributes which change only slowly in response to 
external circumstances. Thus, it is possible that in the long run a per- 
manent national transfer program might have effects which are not dlscern- 
able in a three-year experiment. It is also possible, however, that cash 
payments ui several hundred, or even several thousand, dollars per year do 
not alter t;he life circumstances of low- income families substantially enough 
to cause significant changes in basic personal attributes, ev,3n in the 
long t\ n, 



These studies are contained in Part DoI-VIII of the Technical Papers. 
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Further Research 

It would be a misnomer to term the results reported here 
and in the Technical Papers the final report" of the experiment • 
These results do represent a relatively comprehensive analysis of the 
major issues posed at the outset of the experiment, and It Is unlikely 
that they vill be substantially altered by subsequent aualysis. But 
the deta base produced by the experiment is an exceedingly rich and 
versatile one, and there are still many unresolved issues to be 
pursued indeed, many new questions have been raised by the present 
analysis. In a real sense, then, publication of these results marks 
only the beginning of a research effort which is likely to continue 
for years. 

To facilitate this effort, the experimental data are now being 
made available to the research community at large. The Institute 
for Research on Poverty will furnish, at cost, fully documented 
computer tapes containing any subset of the data desired by researchers. 
In this way, it is hoped that maximum use will be made of this unique 
data set. 

The Poverty Institute itself is continuing its analysis of the 
experimental outcomes. As noted above, further research Is being 
devoted to the effects of sample attrition and the labor supply 
response of families other than the continuous husband-wife families 
analyzed here. In addition, the behavior of several population groups 

^< A brief description c£ the data is included In Appendix D* 
Inquiries with respect to the data may be addressed to the 
Institute for Research on Poverty^ University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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within the sample will be more intensively analyzed; these include the 
black control families; white families in Scranton, as compared with 
other white families in the sample; and welfare families. More detailed 
analysis of the separate effects of basic benefit levels and implicit 
tax rates is also underwayo Other studies will focus on the dynamics 
of labor supply response, school performance of children, health and 
health care, and a variety of social and psychological variables • 

These and subsequent research results from the experiment will, of 
course, be subjected to the critical review of the larger research com- 
munityo That review will undoubtedly suf';gest additional areas of investi- 
gation and alternative analytical models to be tested^ A conference of 
experts in social experimentation and labor economics will be convened 
under the auspices of the Brookings Institution in the Spring of 1974 to 
review the experimental research methodology and results. It is also 
anticipated that technical papers summarizing the labor supply analysis 
will be published in the Spring, 1974, issue of the Journal of Hainan 
Resources, and individual studies will be publishe<^ in other profes- 
sional journals. 

The results of this experiment will be augmented and extended as data 
become available from the other income maintenance experiments now in 
progre8S« Analysis is now underway of the Iowa-North Carolina experiment 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity as a rural counterpart 
to the Jersey-Pennsylvania urban experiment. Results from this pro- 
ject art: expected within the next six months • 



In addition, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
currently conducting similar experiments in Denver, Colorado; Seattle, 
Washington; and Gary, Indiana. These projects are still in the opera- 
tional phase and will not be completed for several years. 



Appendix A: 
DESCRIPTIVE TABLES 
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DESCRIPTIVE TABLES 

1. Sample Allocation, by plea, site, ethnic group, and Income 
level - total sample 

2. Sample Allocation by plan, site, ethnic group, and Income 
level - continuous husband-wife sample (H/W) 

3. Average Weekly Payment Level per Family, by ethnic group 
and plan (H/W) 

4. Average Weekly Family Earnings, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

5. Average Weekly Earnings of Husband, by ethnic group and plan 
(H/W) 

6. Average Weekly Earnings of Wife, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

7* Average Weekly Hours Worked per Family, by ethnic group and 
plan (H/W) 

8. Average Weekly Hours Worked by Husband, by ethnic group and 
plan (H/W) 

9. Average Weekly Hours Worked by Wife, by ethnic group and plan 
(H/W) 

10. Average Number of Eiiq>loyed Persons per Family, by ethnic group 
and plan (H/W) 

11. Eiiq>loyment Rate for Husbands, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

12. * Eiq>loyment Rate for Wives, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

13. Percentage Change In Average Weekly Payment Level per Family, 
first quarter to quarters 10 & 12, by ethnic group and plan 
(H/W) 

14. Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings Per Family, first 
quarter to quarters 10 & 12, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

15. Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings of Husband, first 
quarter to quarters 10 & 12. by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 

16. Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings of Wife, first 
quarter to quarters 10 & 12, by ethnic group and plan (H/W) 
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17, Percantage Change In Average Weekly Hours Worked per 
Fanilly, first quarter to quarters 10 & 12, by ethnic 
group and plan (HA^) 

18, Percentage Change In Average Weekly Hours Worked by Husband, 
first quarter to quarter 10 & 12, by ethnic group and plan 
(H/W) 

19, Percentage Change In Average Weekly Hours Worked by Wife, 
first quarter to quarters 10 & 12, by ethnic group and plan 
(H/W) 



TABLE 1 

it 

Sample Allocation - Total Sample 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
TOTAL WHITE BLACK AMERICANS 



TOTAL 1357 440 512 415 



NIT PLAN; 

50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 
Controls 



'.S 
73 



(3.5) 
(5.4) 
100 (7.4) 
117 (8.6) 
(6.3) 
(5.7) 
(6.3) 
138(10.2) 
632(46.6) 



85 
77 
86 



26 
33 



19 (4.3) 
15 (3.4) 
(5.9) 
(7.5) 
31 (7.0) 
22 (5.0) 
25 (5.7) 
61(13.9) 
208(47.2) 



19 (3.8) 
28 (5.6) 
41 (8.1) 
43 (8.6) 
38 (7.6) 
32 (6.4) 
34 (6.8) 
47 (9.4) 
220(43.8) 



10 (2.-'0 
30 (7.2) 
34 (8.2) 
41 (9.9) 
16 (3.9) 
23 (5.5) 
27 (6.5) 
30 (7.2) 
204(49.2) 



SITE ; 
Trenton 

Paterson-Passalc 
Jersey City 
Su canton 



159(11.7) 
490(36.1) 
390(28.7) 
318(23.4) 



25 (5.7) 
49(11.1) 
52(11.8) 
314(71.4) 



105(20.9) 
194(38.6) 
199(39.6) 
4 (0.8) 



29 (7.0) 
247(59.5) 
139(33.5) 
0 (0) 



PRE -EXPERIMENT 
INCOME STRATUM 
(percent of 

poverty line) : 

0- 99 
100-124 
125-150 



414(30.5) 
454(33.5) 
489(36.0) 



119(27.0) 
153(34.8) 
168(58.2) 



139(?7.7) 
173(34.5) 
190(37.8) 



156(37.6) 
128(30.8) 
131(31.6) 



The firat entries In each column are the number of families; the second 
entries (In parenthesis) are the percent of total families. 



TABLE 2 

* 

Sarople Allocation - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 





TOTAL 


WHITE 


BUCK 


AMERICANS 


TOTAL 


693 


310 


234 


149 


NIT PLAN: 










50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 
Controlis 


27 (3.9) 
32 (4.6) 
60 (8.7) 
65 (9.4) 
48 (6.9) 
44 (6.3) 
53 (7.6) 
96(13.9) 
268(38.7) 


13 (4.2) 
11 (3.5) 
22 (7.0) 
24 (7.7) 
24 (7.7) 

20 (6.5) 

21 (6.8) 
46(14.8) 

129(41.6) 


8 (3.4) 
12 (5.1) 
23 (9.8) 
25(10.7) 
21 (9.0) 
14 (6.0) 
17 (7.3) 
31(13.2) 
83(35.5) 


6 (4.0) 
9 (6.0) 
15(10.1) 
16(10.7) 
3 (2.0) 
10 (6.7) 
15(10.1) 
19(12.8) 
56(37.6) 


SITE; 










Trenton 

Paterson-Passalc 
Jeraey City 
Sctanton 


60 (8.7) 
158(22.8) 
236(34.0) 
239(34.5) 


12 (3.9) 
30 (9.7) 
32(10.3) 
236(76.1) 


38(16.2) 
59(25.2) 
134(57.3) 
3 (1.3) 


10 (6.7) 
69(46.3) 
70(47.0) 
0 (0) 


PRE-EXPERIMENT 
INCOME STRATUM 
(percent of 
poverty line) 










0- 99 
100-124 
125-150 


179(25.8) 
237(34.2) 
277(40.0) 


71(22.9) 
105(33.9) 
134(43.2) 


53(22.6) 
85(36.3) 
96(41.0) 


55(36.9) 
47(31.5) 
47(31.5) 



The first entries In each column are the numbers of families; the second 
entries (In parenthesis) are the percent of total families. 



TABLE 3 

Average Weekly Payment Level per Family - Continuous Husband-Wife Sampl 



1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

TOTAL SAMPLE; 

Experlmentals $23 $23 $24 

Coni. > >ls 0 0 0 



WHITES ; 

Experimentals 22 23 23 

Controls 0 0 0 



BLACKS ; 

Experimentals 24 24 . 25 

Controls 0 0 0 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS : 

Experimentals 22 23 24 

Controls 0 0 0 



NIT PLAN: 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



12 
5 
27 
12 
7 
30 
13 
46 



12 
5 
26 
10 
7 
31 
15 
48 



11 
5 

25 
10 
7 
33 
15 
51 



TABLE 4 



Average Weekly Earnings per Family - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENROLL>IENT 1st Year 



2nd Year 3rd Year 



TOTAL SAMPLE : 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



95 
95 



108 
105 



114 
113 



124 
128 



WHITES '. 

Experlmentals 100 
Controls 98 



107 
107 



114 
122 



126 
143 



BLACKS: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



94 
90 



115 
105 



120 
104 



128 
110 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS: 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



87 
94 



99 
101 



101 
106 



112 
119 



NIT PLAN : 

50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



92 
96 
93 
91 
94 
95 
98 
99 



99 
113 
107 
112 
114 
103 
111 
105 



99 
125 
118 
123 
112 
102 
112 
112 



93 
146 
125 
135 
124 
106 
130 
122 



TABLE 5 



Average Weekly Earnlnga of Husband - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 

PRE- ENROLLMENT 1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experlmentals 85 97 100 106 

Controls 84 89 95 103 

WHITES ; 

Experlmentals 88 96 100 106 

Controls 90 92 101 111 

BLACKS ; 

Experlmentals 84 102 105 108 

Controls 75 85 86 90 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS: 

Experlmentals 80 90 93 104 

Controls 83 90 96 102 



NIT PLA N; 

50-30 76 83 88 77 

50-50 85 99 109 125 

75-30 82 98 104 110 

75-50 86 103 106 111 

75-70 80 97 96 102 

100-50 81 89 91 92 

100-70 90 99 100 109 

125-50 89 96 101 110 



TABLE 6 



Average Weekly Earnings of Wife - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENROLLMENT 1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 



TOTAL SAMPLE: 



Expert mentals 
Controls 



7 
6 



7 
8 



8 
7 



10 
10 



WHITES : 



Experimental s 
Controls 



7 
3 



6 
7 



7 
8 



9 
10 



BLACKS; 



Experimentals 
Controls 



8 
8 



11 

10 



11 
7 



14 
12 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS : 



Experimentals 
Controls 



5 
8 



5 
7 



3 
6 



5 
8 



NIT PLAN: 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



11 
10 
7 
3 
8 
8 
4 
6 



11 
10 
5 
5 

12 
10 
7 
4 



7 
12 
8 
9 
10 
9 
6 
4 



8 
15 
8 

11 
14 

8 
11 

6 



TABLE 7 



Avurny.c Weekly Hours Worked per Family - Continuous Husband^Wlfe Sample 



PRE-ENROLLMENT 1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 



TOTAL S/\MPLE ; 

Ivxpcrimentals 
Controls 



41 
41 



40 
43 



39 
42 



41 
45 



'.'fi( LTi:s : 

l''.\l>erinientals 
Cuntrols 



42 

42 



40 
44 



40 
46 



42 
51 



Hxporimentals 
Controls 



40 
36 



42 
41 



40 
39 



41 
37 



bl'ANI.SH~SPEAKING 
AMI^RICANS : 

I'-xperlmontals 
Controls 



38 
44 



37 
42 



37 
41 



38 
42 



jO-liO 

75-30 
/'i-fiO 

/'i-yn 

J 00" 50 
I(i()-/U 
125-50 



41 
42 
40 
.36 
42 
39 
43 
41 



42 
44 
39 
39 
41 
38 
41 
39 



39 
42 
40 
40 
38 
35 
39 
39 



36 
46 
39 
43 
39 
35 
45 
41 



TABLE 8 



Average Weekly Hours Worked by Husband - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENROLLMENT 1st Year 



2nd Year 3rd Year 



TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experimentals 
Controls 



35 
35 



34 
34 



33 
33 



33 

34 



WHITES : 



Experimentals 
Controls 



35 
37 



34 
35 



32 
35 



32 
36 



BLACKS.: 



Experimentals 
Controls 



34 
30 



35 
31 



33 
30 



32 
29 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 



Experimentals 
Controls 



34 
38 



33 
37 



33 
35 



34 
35 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



32 
37 
34 
33 
33 
32 
38 
35 



33 
37 
35 
34 
33 
32 
35 
34 



32 
34 
34 
33 
30 
29 
33 
34 



28 
36 
33 
33 
30 
29 
34 
34 



TABLE 9 



Average Weekly Hours Worked by Wife - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENRCTJJIENT 1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 

TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experlmentals 7 3 4 4 

Controls 3 4 4 5 



WHITES I 

Experimentals 4 3 3 4 

Controls 2 4 4 5 



' BLACKS ; 

Experlmentals 4 5 5 6 

Controls 3 5 4 5 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experlmentals 3 2 12 

Controls 5 4 3 4 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



6 
4 
4 
2 
5 
5 
3 
3 



6 
5 
2 
2 
6 
5 
3 
2 



3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
2 



4 
6 
3 
4 
5 
3 
5 
3 



TABLE 10 



ERIC 



Average Number of Employed Persons per Family 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENROLLMZNT 



1st Year 2nd Year 



3rd Year 



TOTAL SAMPLE: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



1.07 
1.04 



1.07 
1.16 



1.03 
1.15 



1.07 
1.19 



WHITES ; 



Experiment als 
Controls 



1.10 
1.05 



1.07 
1.17 



1.07 
1.26 



1.14 
1.37 



BUCKS: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



1.05 
.98 



1.10 
1.16 



1.04 
1.07 



1.04 
.98 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS ; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



1.03 
1.13 



1.00 
1.13 



.94 
1.04 



.98 
1.08 



NIT PLAN: 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



1.07 
1.06 
1.05 
.94 
1.17 
1.11 
1.09 
1.09 



1.14 
1.14 
1.06 
1.01 
1.10 
1.03 
1.07 
1.05 



1.08 
1.07 
1.08 
1.05 
1.03 
.91 
1.05 
1.02 



1.01 
1.13 
1.03 
1.15 
1.05 
.90 
1.20 
1.05 



TABLE 11 



Employment Rate for Husbands - Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



PRE-ENROlt^NT 1st Year 



2nd Year 



3rd Year 



TOTAL SAMPLE; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



.89 
.88 



.89 
.88 



.86 
.88 



.84 
.85 



WHITES ; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



.91 
.91 



.88 
.88 



.86 
.89 



.83 
.88 



BLACKS; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



,78 



.91 
.83 



.88 
.84 



.83 
.77 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS ; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



.89 
.96 



.89 
.96 



.85 
.91 



.87 
.91 



NIT PLAN: 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



.85 
.87 
.83 
.85 
.87 
.86 
.96 
.94 



.85 
.91 
.94 
.91 
.85 
.84 
.90 
.91 



.84 
.86 
.94 
.85 
.83 
.79 
.86 
.83 



.78 
.87 
.86 
.86 
.76 
.77 
.87 
.85 



TABLE 12 



Employment Rate for Wives - Continuous Husband -Wife Sanple 



PRE-EMPLOYMENT Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Ye ar 



TOTAL SAMPLE; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



.13 
.10 



.12 
.14 



.12 
.13 



.15 
.16 



WHITES ; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



.14 
.06 



.11 
.14 



.11 
.15 



.15 
.18 



BUCKS ; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



; 

.15 
.12 



.17 
.18 



.16 
.13 



.19 
.16 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



.10 
.14 



.Ob 
.11 



.05 
.09 



.08 
.10 



NIT PLAN ; 

50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



.15 
.19 
.13 
.05 
.21 
.18 
.13 
.11 



.18 
.18 
.10 
.08 
.20 
.17 
.13 
.07 



.13 
.16 
.10 
.11 
.16 
.14 
.13 
.08 



.18 
.19 
.11 
.15 
.20 
.12 
.16 
.11 



TABLE 13 



Percentage Change in Average Weekly Payment Level per Family - 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 

Percentage Change 

First Quarter 

Level Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 

TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experimentals $23 3.8 5.0 

Controls 0 0 0 



\^11ITES : 



Experimentals 22 2.3 3,0 

Controls 0 0 0 



BLACKS : 

Experimentals 24 0.7 1.7 

Controls 0 0 0 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS ; 

Experimentals 21 12.7 15.2 

Controls 0 0 0 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



12 
3 
27 
13 
7 
28 
15 
46 



•13.7 
54.1 

• 9.0 
•22.1 

• 1.0 
18.6 

• 3.6 
11.3 



- .6 
70.2 

- 8.6 
-28.2 

5.3 
20.5 

9.4 
10.2 



* Ql, QIU, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 14 



Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings Per Family - 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



First Quarter 
Level 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 



TOTAL SAMPLE; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



$95 
94 



24.9 
28.7 



36.6 
47.0 



WHITES : 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



100 
98 



17.3 
36.8 



39.4 
63.6 



BLACKS: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



94 
90 



32.9 
24.3 



36.9 
23.7 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



87 
94 



27.8 
15.7 



30.0 
39.9 



NIT PLAN ^ 

50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



92 

96 

93 
91 

94 
95 
98 
99 



•15.0 
63.8 
29.3 
44.3 
16.1 
3.9 
26.0 
20.9 



10.6 
53.6 
41.6 
56.6 
47.2 
21.9 
39.0 
22.9 



* Ql, QIO, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 15 



Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings of Husbands - 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experimentals 
Controls 



First Quarter 
Level 



85 
84 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO 01 - Q12 



21.4 
16.0 



30.0 
31.7 



WHITES: 



Experimentals 88 12.3 29.6 

Controls 90 16.4 35.5 



BLACKS; 



Experimentals 84 27.0 30.6 

Controls 75 17.5 23,0 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experimentals 80 31.6 29.7 

Controls 83 13.2 34.0 



NIT PLAN; 

50-30 76 -16.1 7.4 

50-50 85 62.1 52.3 

75-30 82 28.1 40.1 

75-50 86 28.1 38.1 

75-70 80 16.5 40.7 

100-50 81 11.0 19.5 

100-70 90 11.6 21.3 

125-50 89 21.4 21.6 



Ql, QIO, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 16 



Percentage Change In Average Weekly Earnings of Wife - 
Continuous Husband-'Wlfe Sample 



TOTAL SAMPLE; 



First Quarter 
Level 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 



Experiment als 
Controls 



7 
5 



54.0 
104.3 



39.2 
84.8 



WHITES: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



7 
3 



41.8 
284.8 



32.3 
282.8 



BLACKS; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



8 
8 



76.9 
76.8 



73.7 
48.6 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



5 
8 



27.3 
9.4 



- 6.3 
-10.0 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



11 
10 
7 
3 
8 
8 
4 
6 



- 3.4 
60.6 
15.3 

248.5 
68.1 
2.4 

125.1 
26.4 



-59.3 
34.9 
21.9 

187.6 

101.0 
25.9 

193.2 
19.1 



Ql, QIO, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 17 



Percentage Change In Average Weekly Hours Worked per Family - 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sample 



TOTAL SAMPLE ; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



First Quarter 
Level 



41 
41 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 



- 4.3 
6.6 



3.7 
17.1 



WHITES; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



42 
42 



■ 7.4 
14.5 



7.5 
32.1 



BLACKS: 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



40 
36 



3.0 
5.8 



.1 
1.5 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experlmentals 
Controls 



38 
44 



.2 
9.7 



1.4 
2.8 



NIT PLAN ; 

50-50 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



41 
42 
40 
36 
42 
39 
43 
41 



■21.9 
13.9 

• 6.2 
11.7 

-20.0 
18.1 
1.5 
3.2 



■ 5.2 
10.9 
• 5.0 
24.5 

2.1 
- 4.8 

7.0 
,9 



* Ql, QIO, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 18 



Percentage Change in Average Vfeekly Hours Vtorked by Husband 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sanole 



TOTAL SAMPLE ; 
Experlmentals 
Controls 



First Quarter 
Level 



35 
35 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 



9.5 
7.0 



- 4.0 

- .3 



WHITES; 



Experlmentals 
Controls 



35 
37 



•15.2 
5.0 



- 4.4 
2.6 



BLACKS: 



Experlmentals 34 - 8.9 - 5.5 

Controls 30 - 5.7 - 3.3 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS; 

Experlmentals 34 3.1 - .7 

Controls 38 "13.2 - 3.4 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



32 
37 
34 
33 
33 
32 
38 
35 



•24.5 
5.6 

■ 7.4 
• 4.9 
•16.8 
•10.2 
■16.2 

■ 7.5 



- 9.4 

.5 

- 5.3 
6.7 
1.5 

- 7.1 
-16.0 

- 4.3 



* Ql, QIO, Q12, denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 



TABLE 19 



Percentage Change in Average Weekly Hours Worked bv Wife - 
Continuous Husband-Wife Sanple 



TOTAL SAMPLE : 

Exp er intent als 
Controls 



First Quarter 
Level 



4 
3 



Percentage Change 
Ql-QlO Q1-Q12 



19.8 
87.9 



■ 4.0 
64.1 



WHITES; 



Experlmentals 4 20.0 -10.4 

Controls 1 219.8 215.0 



BUCKS: 



Experlmentals 4 28.8 8.3 

Controls 3 92.2 53.2 



SPANISH-SPEAKING 
AMERICANS: 

Experlmentals 3 - 3.4 -18.8 

Controls 5 -12.4 33.1 



NIT PLAN; 



50-30 
50-50 
75-30 
75-50 
75-70 
100-50 
100-70 
125-50 



6 

4 
4 
2 
5 
5 
3 
3 



- 9.9 
39.6 
-21.4 
141.9 
4.6 
31.9 
89.9 
23.6 



-59.2 
11.1 
36.3 
91.9 
3.8 
-39.9 
108.8 
27.3 



*Q1, QIO, Q12 denote quarters 1, 10, and 12, respectively. 
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LISTING OV THE rKC!lNICA.L PAPERS, GRiMJUATED WORK 
INCENTIVE EXPKRmHNT IN m-lW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 



PART A« AN OVERVIEW OF THE LAIH)R-SUPPLY RESULTS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANT^ 
FOR CURRENT POLICY: Albert Rees 

PART B. LABOR-SUP<PLY RESPONHE 

Chapter I Concepts Used in the Central Analysis and theli Mcnr- 
surenwHt, Harold W. Wattji, Dale Polrler, and aiarles 
Ma Liar 



Chapter II 



Chaplt?r III 



Chapiter IV 



ter V 



Chapter VI 
Chapter VII 

Chapter VIII 
Chapter IX 
Chapter X 



{s%) Labor Supply o£ Married Men, Harold M. Watts 
(b) the Impact ot Negative Taxes on the Ubor SufHta&Jiy 
ot Low-Income Male Family Heads, f)avi4 Horfit^r 

(a) The Labor Supply Response o,f Harried WomenvGleit 
ClI in ej_ a 1 , 

(b) Relationship of the Female Labor i^cupply dterac- 
teri sties of the Experimental Sample to Ttiose 
ot Other Samples, W^ilter Nlchalsoii 

School Enrollment and Labor-Force Part ic Ipat Among 
Youn)» Adults, Charles Ma liar 

(a) Labor Supply of the Family, Robinson Holllster 

(b) The Effects of the Well'arn' "Bias*^ ak^ Family 
Earnln^^ Response to the Experimetfl ^ Robert Artp^^xy 

Wage Ratt^ Response, Harold W. Watts and John Maraer 

Th*' Klfect of Negative Income Tfjx payments on Jfl* 
Turnover and Job Selection, Seymour gpil<e'rtBri<a snad 
Richard MiM4/r 

The Ef fects of He^l^th on kho Supply oi £f|)c| Returns to 
Labor, Uavid Ele^sh and H^rtlh iJ ^ LefcowlU 

Social Psyehologlcdl Character I Htics ^ndi l^abor-f or^ce 
Response oi' Miile Heads, Sonia Wplghlt 

Iwformatioi) Levels amJ Ulbcir Kespor)«ti, Jcin Hi ftouds^n, 
Robert A. Scott, ami Arnold lhare 



PART C. THE VALIDITY AND GENEtiALIZABlLITY iW HVSUUlii 

Chapter I ' The Problem of AttrUian, Jon K# Pfick 

Chapter II Tbe ECCett^ts of Wulfare on fSxpe^/w/lMl MsprtftSPj 
Irwin Gartf inkel 
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Chapter III 
Chaptvr IV 
ChapU iT V 



PrudiLllng the Effects of A Permanent Program from 
a Limited Duration Experiment, Charles Metcalf 

Issues '*Hated to Site Selection and Representa- 
tivei^e nb of Sample ^ Michael Taussig 

Sarfti^lc ^t-sij^n and the Ust^ of Experimental Data, 
€hi#it»s h^itca 1 f 



CliapttUT VI Ltintiiwf** iUh»t3 Sefit^es In the Gi^aduated Work In- 

(^x^ir.rt iv(? Exper ime-n^i: : An An^ilysis of their Dii^ 
fer<Mi'Ces^ Waiter McftiolsKS^m 

«MPJt li'EI|**JiORAL t<KS#\®NSfi'S EX-iPEElMfflttT mmR THAW THE LABOR- 

VOm& EESPQWSK^ 



Chapt<<«?r I 
ChafHt^r/ III 



#sr.iiM'viow tt'he Anallysis ^md ISt^m^its Hepwted in ?art 
^^ill lain ^mol 

Viv^^i^wf^MkWih't Q'f* the Experif«M^n^#»!ll ^'jg^'^^l^s an4 .Re- 

Mow)i^>^ii>4i;g Ooms'i^ijllj^t'/on in th^ Nei< /^l^iftey-fiiWinsyi-' 
VOTl* ^Xjper iHvcn^ ^ ^wiiHh U^0'i4^f4i^ 
ib) f/4^f.^nyiiiu^.e f^att^j/^n iM thi^ Crad\ji^<e4 Wo^flk 

fdS\^\«,iii't ive EXfi^teriment: A 0^s^fiptiv^ ^Ifve/^ 
WaU^^ Nicholso;t!i 
(c/ .c^nsuWj^it ion Behaypi(;y^ Uii4o/ a P'jnn^ia^iiffit yo^#<Cj'V# 
l^fifDcome I'aK: Preli0)^f^^ry Evidence, ^O^ijljfiftes 

Chapter iKy llxper^^wen^e^^ii' Effects on Health ,9nd Health ^Jf^re U/;Lli- 
/^,0i'^9n, Myr(Mi Lefcow^it^i ^nd jl^^yj-d Eles^h 

Chapt^'f V .^Qcial psycho 1 9'j^p*.ca ] /Ccp.nsequences of ji]f}e Gfgdo$t,e^(^ 
^Qfr]< lnc,Oit^Ji iye EKp;0/?H^\cn^t ^ ^RusHell Midx/lctpn an,d 
y/i>rngff Alien 



Social Inteii;ration^ lui^uto /^///f jpy/jty , UiL\^f.a Exp^9sur(^^ 
^,nd Life-St/le f;,9jl;i,9ncement , Ji^,c% /.^^(^in^ky ^t^U^ 

The Effect of Incomit' Hnint^^fi^m^ h^^^f ffH f^T^t^U-^^i 
Cfl^n Cain 

Changes in Household Composition, Jqt) H# Vijj^4^^tli 
Robert A* Scptt, and Arnold R. Shor^e 



Chapter VI 
Chapter VII 
Chapter VIII 

- See Appendix C fpr abstracts of these papers 
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PART E. TECHNICAL NOTES 

Chapter I Technical Note on Bilinear Spllnifes; ^§ t&tH«f 

Chapter II Technical Note on Cubic Splintn; Date Sbirier 

Chapter III Technical Note m AdaptatiHk of a VHrlaUse 
Component 8 Model to IntMHttttnt PJnel tkta; 
Harold W. Watts 
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Volume III: Administrative Procedures and Findings 



Fre£ace 



Foreward: "The Decision to Undertake the New Jersey Experiment" 
by Robert J, Lampman 

PART I; OPERi^.TION OF THE EXPERIMENT 

Chapter I Overview of Experimental Operations 
Chapter II Sample Selection 
Cha|}ter lit Adtnlftistration of Interviews 
Chapter IV' Adminltsferatien of Tpmsi^r Payments 

^^SEARCH AND TECHNICAL jgflUES 

chapter V The Rules of Operation 
Chapter VI XliUes in ^amplo ASiignfflOni^ 
ehipt@r VII Sample Maintonancd &nA Attrition 
Chapter VI IX Recovering Piiil# ©n Lofli Familiee 
Chapter IX Development of the Suxvty Instruments 
Chapter )$ Content0 of the Survey Instiryments 

|ART III; ^Aj^MINlgTp.TIVj^ ISSUjg 

ehapter XI Auditing an^ Verilying Reports from Families 

Chapter XtX Politieal and Confidentiality Problems 

dhapter XIII Stopping PoymontB At The tnd of The 
Sxperimcnt 
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AT^gTR AHTC OF RESEARCH IN TO BEMAVIOR^T. l^RSPONSES TO THE 
EXPE RIMENT OTHER THAN THE LABOR SUPPLY RESPONSE (Part D 
"""^ of Technical Papers) 

Housi njg j:()ns ump 1: Ip^L^in ..tJlcL Ni'^l j5L!l^,£Xr.'l^PiV'^y^^ 
(JudTth Wooldrl^^^^^^^^ An important hypothesis often put forward 
is that a guaranteed income of some kind will enable low- 
income people to acquire better housing. This study, therefore, 
estimated (within the constraints of very inadequate data) the 
effects of the experiment on house buying and quality of rental 
housing. The primary finding was that it was increases in earned 
income, not payments, that played the major role in stimulating 
Increased home ownership during the experiment. Expcrimontal 
payments were more likely to be used for improved rental 
housing than for home buying. On the other hand, experimental 
families with enough income to be above their breakeven point 
(and therefore receiving no payments) were more likely to acquire 
homes than their control counterparts — one apparent explanation 
being that their guaranteed incomes gave them the financial 
BPpi4rity to do so. 

Expenditure Patterns in the Gra d uated Work Incentive Experi ment: 
^)pj-y::j;ij3t^^^ (Walt er NJcholspn) . The purpose of this 

tesearch was to provide a descriptive survey of the consumption 
^ata from the New Jersey-Pennsylvania experiments For this 
leasou, relatively simple statifitical tests and regression speci- 
fications which resembled those typically used in cross-section 
studios of consumption behavior were used, which should indicate to 
future researchers possible relationships between the experimental 
data and other bodies nf data. There are, however, limitations 
t:o such an approach which should be clearly recognized. The two 
most important are these: (1) This approach ignores the cross- 
substitution effects on consumption behavior which arise because 
t:he price of ''leisure'' differs systematically across experimental 
families and (2) it neglects the long-term nature of consumption 
decisions and docs not incorporate long-term variables into the 
specification of the income series being used* 

Wltliln these constraints, two specific questions were addressed: 
(1) Did experimental families allocate their payment income differ- 
ently from other increases in purchasing power? (2) To v;hnt extent 
were the expenditure patterns of homeowners and renters structurally 
distinct? 
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With respect to the first question, t\w. evidence suggested 
that control and experimental families did not differ greatly 
in the ways in which they expended tlieir incomes. Concerning 
the second issue, homeownera (and tliose moving from renter to 
owner status) behaved in subf;LanLially different ways from 
renters; specifically, homeo\vniers were more likely to use 
payments for the purchase of durable goods. Structural 
differences by race were also suggested. White and Spanish- 
speaking families have hlghor marginal propensities to spend 

on food eaten at home thnn do black families. ^*'or Spanish- 
speaking families there is some evicletlce of important effects 
of experimental payments on ciurabj.e acqulsiUDna. 

CojisuinpJlpn Jieh av iojllln d or_ a_ Permanent: Negative income 3;axj_ 
i'Vel jmina/v^J7ui'e'ncej:di^ 'l': t^ilM.). • rpfiparch 
anaTyTed durable" goods purchases and asset ant) c\iipi accumulations 
primarily from the perspective of provi4lng insights into the 
impact of a permanently adapted negative income tax (serving as 
a companion paper to the one described above on Predicting the 
Effects of Permanent Programs from a Limited-Duration Experiment.) 
The empirical strategy differs from that adopted by Nicholson in 
two major respects. First, the model specification paralled more 
directly those adopted for estinuiting labor supply responses; 
thus, the level of earned income was regarded as an outcome of 
the labor supply decision rather than as an independent variable 
in a conventional system of expenditure equations. Second, 
stress was placed on interpreting variations in expenditure 
behavior over the span of the experiment; the most striking 
results were obtained for the first three months and for the 
second half of the experiment. 

While the statistical power of many of the results was weak, 
evidence of both positive net saving (normally associated with 
temporary income changes) and of substitution from future to 
current consumption (associate^ with the temporary price change 
implicit in the experimental tax rate) was found. From the 
fragmentary information avai|.q):ile, the marginal propensity to 
save out of experitnent^l f4yiiieiu"a appeared to reach 21 percent 
during the second half of the experiment, and was positive for 
a^^ Ptl^nic groups. While it is sometimes argued that the 
behavior of low-income households cannot be interpreted within 
the context of conventional economic models such as those 
represented by the permanent income hypothesis and related 
theories, results obtained from the experiment have provided 
renewed optimism in this direction. 
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Experimental Effects on Health and Iteallh Care Utilisation 
( Myron j7 Le f cowit; :_ and David Klesh) , The effect of the 
experimental treatments on invtis tments in health and the 
utilization of health care for the head, spouse, and children 
separately was assessed for the throe points in time during the 
experiment at which health data were gathered. Two measures 
of health status were used: a person's number of chronic 
illnesses and days lost from work (including housework or school) 
due to illness* The measures of health care utilization were 
the number of days spent in a hospital (for children, it was 
whether or not there had been a hospital stay), the total 
number of physician visits, the number of private physician 
visits, and the number of ''other" physician visits. No 
evidence of any experimental effects was observed, either for 
the health measures or for the measures of the health-care 
utilization. This was not a surprising finding, given the 
fact that the effects of income on these variables have usually 
been found to be small or nonexistent. 



Arguments that the failure to find any experimental effects is 
due tu the experiment's limited duration, or to our sample's 
lack of access to care, or to meagerncss of the experimental 
payments, are not borne out. While the experiment v;as limited 
to only three years, the fact that people genornliy put an 
extremely high priority on their health suggests that the 
effects— if they were to bo observed at all— should have 
occurred quite rapidly. Moreover, the utter Aack of any 
sign of an increase in illness or utilization over the time 
makes it unlikely that a longer experiment would produce 
different results. As far as the question of access to care 
is concerned, there is no evidence that our sample^is 
seriously disadvantaged in this respect. The vast majority 
of the families report that they have a regular physician 
within a reasonable distance from their homes. Finally, the 
argument that the experimental payments are too small to have 
any effect can be dismissed with the observation that the 
average payment per family per year was about $l,000i since 
average family earnings for the whole sample were approximately 
$5,500, this amounts to 18 percent of their earnings— a non- 
trivial amount. 
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Soclal-'Psych ologica l Conseq ue nces of the Graduated Work 
Incentive Experim e nt ( Kuss cil Mid dleton and Ver non Allen), 
This investiuaLion was concc^rned with whether the experivaent 
had an effect on a series of social-psychological variables 
among the male hcjads of families participating in the program. 
Scales were constructed to measure sense of community efficacy, 
support for government social programs, sense of control of 
future, anomy, self-esteem, and ptiychosomatic and nervous 
symptoms. In addition, five individual items assessed worry; 
five items from the Cantril scale measured present, past and 
expected quality of life; and other items dealt with future 
job, perceived financial v;ell--bciny, amount of money needed, 
and behavior if given more money. 

In most cases the analysis re-'ealed no significant differences 
between the experiment and control groups in their social-^ 
psychological reactions, or among responses to the different 
plans. Tliere were only scattered instances of significant 
differences, and these did not constitute a systematic or 
meaningful pattern. Furthermore, there were no systematic 
differences in the social-psychologicil reactions of major 
subgroups — such as different ethnic groups, different age 
groups, different education groups, and residents of different 
cities. 

The possibility that positive psychological effects of the 
program payments might have been cancelled out by concomitant 
negative consequences of a possible reduction in hours worked 
or earned family income was then examined — the expectation 
being that any experimental effect on the social-psychological 

variables would be a consequcace primarily of a family's 
receiving additional income through the program payments. 
Using path analysis, however, only five out of 48 instances 
were found where prograin payments were significantly related 
to the social-psychological variables. There was also little 
if any experimental effect on hours worked by the male head 
or on family earnings. 

Finally, a canonical correlation procedure was employe^d to 
suimnarize the effects of the experiment on a broad range of 
social-psychological variables considered as indicators of 
•'general psychological W(^ll-being'\ rhin analysis also 
showed littl<^ or no effect of the experiment. 



It is important to note that little or no negative consequences 
such as a loss of self-esteem, were found. A sllp.ht positive 
effect was expected on the basis of munerous studies which 
have shown that sociooconomic tat us and income are positiveiy 
correlated with the varicibles tliat tap psychological well- 
being. The lack of positive results may have been due to a 
threshold effect; had the payments been appreciably greater 
or if the program had lasted for a longer period, perhaps 
there would have been an improvement on the part of the 
expc>rimeutal subjects. Some of the data do suggest that the 
subjects did not perceive that their financial situation had 
been significantly improved relative to that of comparal;le 
others. 

Soci p l_In_U>nratiojT^ Media Exposure, and 

LjLfe Style Enha ncement ( Ja ck Ladl_nsky_ and An n;^ Wells ) . The 
objectives of this renearch were to determine whether^ the 
experiment* especially during the second and third years, 
brought about perceptible changes of behavior in the following 
four areas: (1) family integration, social visiting, and aid- 
giving, (2) leisure pursuits, (3) mass media exposure, and 
(4) goods Mid services purchases for life-style enrichment. 
Underlying the research was a concern for evidence of changes 
in social integration or social cohesion — ties to family 
and friends, organization and community — as a result of the 
higher income and greater economic security for the experi- 
mental participants. 

l/ithin each of the four areas of concern, analysis was 
presented for one or more dependent variables using a basic 
regression model that varied only slightly from case to 
case. The independent variables in the regression model 
included background variables measured at pro-enrollment 
(or at some instances at first quarter) , site variables, and 
variables relating to the experiment,. 

In the process of .uialyiiing the four behavior areas, some 
statistically significant experimental effects were found (in 
six out of /42 regression models). liut these effects were 



sporadic. Tho experiment seenuul Lo aflect dependent variables 
that Were unrelated in diflereut v/ay.s (sumetimes generally, 
other times throui\li the guarantee or tax rate), and at only 
one point of ineasureiuenl (when tlie dc»ponclcMit variabJes were 
measured at two or three points dnring the experiment). As a 
result, the eifects did not seei:i subiUan tlvely siynif Leant, 
and no meaningtui interpretation couJd be j^iven. Si^'jiilicant 
effecLu from independent variables, otlier tlian the experimental 
ones were invari.ibiy pre.seut, patterned, and more easily 
interpre table • For instance, edueation was positively related 
to now.spaper readinji at ail thrtui points in time. Thus, within 
the limits of our analysis, tlier** was no evidenee of an increase 
ur deert^ase in soci.il intej;ration in tlie experimental group over 
the span of the exptM-imont, and the control and experimental 
groups seemed very similar in their social behavior, 

Tl le !•* f f e c t o f _T n co;i ^i-^ Ma i n ten a 1 1 c e Law: > on Fertili ty (Glen Cain) , 
ircMiause^TcTr'tility decisions involve parental commitments for 
18 years or so, the tliree-year experiment can offer only 
limited information on fertility responses to legislated 
income maintenance plans, buring the thrcc-ycar duration, 
however, the experimental plans changed economic variables 
affecting fertility by raising family incomes and by reducing 
child costs — both the direct costs and the opportunity costs 
(in terms of foregC):ie earnings) of the wife's time.' Despite 
these pro-natal changes, tiie statistical results for the first 
10 quarters show no significant effect of the experimental 
plans on the rate of pregnancy and births* Moreover, there 
was no tendency among the treatment families for the more 
g»^n(»roi!s pl:!ns to be associated v/ith higher fertility than the 
least generous plan. 

The empirical results, taken at face value, say that urban poor 
families containing a husband and a wife of child-bearing age 
do not have more births when implicitly offered cash transfer 
payments for additicMial children during a three--year period. 
Tliey do not, at least, v;hen the cash payments range between 
$200 to $900 per year for the one or two years that they might 
actually receive such **baby bonuses,'' Moreover, these urban 
poor families do not have more births when confronted with 
relatively liigh imjilicit tax rates over the three--year period — 
rates v/hich are believed to decrease market work and promote 
the substitution of liomework and leisure* 



rians are underway to add the data from the final two quarters 
and to examine other measures of family planning behaviort 

Changes in Hous ehold Co mp osition QJo n Helge Knudsen> Robert A. 
Sco tt, Arnold K« Shore) . The purpose of this research was to 
study, from a policy perspective, the impact of a negative 
income tax on houso.hold composition changes among families 
enrolled in the experiment. lu the absence of firm theoretical 
propositions obtainable from the existing literature, transition 
probabilities for the sample were generated by means of a 
Markov chain analysis and then decomposed. 

evidence was found of changes in household composition among 
experimental families indicative of major disruptions in 
i.amily life. Analysis of tho. changes that did occur focusrd 
on the impact of expcrimcn?:al parameters and selected policy- 
relevant variables. The findings were these: (1) Families on 
medium generosity plans had higher transition rates out of the 
nuclear status than those on high and low generosity plans, (2) 
Averaged over the v/hole sample, white families had lower rates of 
transition than either Spanish-speaking or black families. 
Other variables such as husband's age, prior income, family 
si2e, and education had less impact on composition changes than 
ethnicity and plan. (A) Several interactions among variables 
were important, including the interactions between plan and ethni 
city and between husband's age and ethnicity. 
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DATA AVAILABLE FROM THE GRADUATED WORK 
INCENTIVE EXPERIMENT IN NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 

1, G eneral Description of the Experiment and Available Data 

The New Jersey-Pennsylvania Experiment was designed to measure the 
resprnse of households containing an able-bodied male between 18 and 58 
(not going to school full time, institutionalized, or in the armed forces) 
to a set of negative income tax plans. These plans guaranteed a certain pay- 
ment (the guarantee) in the event that the household received no other 
income, and reduced this payment by a certain percenlage (the tax rate) of 
every dollar earned up to the income level (breakeven level) at which 
the payment was reduced to zero. Four guarantee levels (50, 75, 100, 125 
percent of the official poverty line) and three tax rates (30, 50, 70 
percent were tested. These were combined into 8 separate negative income 
tax plans (50-30, 50-50, 75-30, 75-50, 75-70, 100-50, 100-70, 125-50). To 
be eligible, families hrd to have an income for the year preceding the 
experiment of not more than 150 percent of the poverty line. 

Originally, 1 ''"'fi families were enrolled in the experiment: 725 in the 
experimental groups and 491 controls. They were enrolled sequentially at 
the following sites: Trer.ton, New Jersey (August, 1968); Paterson- Passaic, 
New Jersey (January, 1969); Jersey City, New Jersey (June, 1969); and 
Scranton, Pennsylvania (September, 1969). After the experiment was underway, 
141 new controls were added in Trenton and Paterson* Passaic (October. 1969). 
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There are 7 categories of data available for analysis: 
1, The Screening Interview 

This Is a short Interview designed to assess eligibility 
for Inclusion In the experiment. The eligibility criteria 
were as follows: 

1) Family Income had to be no higher than 150 
percent of the official poverty line during 
the year preceding the experiment. 

2) The family had to Include an able-bodied male, 
aged 18-58, who was not in the armed forceo, 
institutionalized, or going to school full time, 
plus one other family member. 

The Interview was administered to 28,000 families. 

The Pre- enrollment Interview 

This intei7iew was administered to collect extensive base- 
line data on all the families selected (from the screening 
Interview) as eligible for inclusion in the experiment. It 
was administered tc 2,341 families before enrollment. 

Twelve Quarterly Inten ^ lews 

These Interviews constituted the main data source for the 
experiment. They were administered to all families (1,357 were 
actually enrolled) 4 times a year for the three-year period 
over which Oiiyments were being made. They were approximately 
one hour long, and were con^osed of 2 sections: (1) A 20 
minute section (called the "core") on the labor- force status 



2. 



3. 
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and participation of all family members 16 years of age 
or older. This section was repeated in every quarterly 
interview (i.e., every three months). (2) A non-core 
section which varied by quarter and covered at varying 
frequencies such items as assets, durable goods and debts^ 
child care, child support, educational background and 
aspiration, family integration, leisure activity, vacations 
and hobbies, home ownership, insurance policies, job history, 
job satisfaction, media, medical and dental care, mobility, 
membership in organizations, political activity and involve- 
ment, social and demographic background, social-psychological 
attitudes, a time-budget study, and welfare status. 
In addition to information obtained in direct responses to 
the questions on the quarterly interview, a group of con- 
structed variables have been generated and added to the 
quarterly files. These are designed to provide standard 
information on labor-force participation, wages, and hours 
worked for all adult household members for the week previous 
to each quarterly interview. They were constructed using 
various sets and combinations of core variables, plus a 
conservative and strictly limited system of data editing and 
lnputatlon. 

4. 13 ("Follow-up") Quarterly Interview 

This inteirvlew was administered three months after the transfer 
payments had ceased. It also contained a labor-force core 
section for each family membtc 16 or over. Its main purpose, 

O 
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however, was to investigate the families' understanding 
of the experiments and their reactions to the transfer 
payments and the interviews. 

5. Special Attrition Interview 

After the experiment was over a concerted effort was made to 
trace the 25 percent of families who had attrited during the 
experiment p About 41 percent of those families were founds 
and a special interview was administered to them. It in- 
cluded family composition changes since the last interviews 
plus a labor- force core, work history , Job status , geographic 
mobility 9 and welfaire status , since leaving the experiment. 
In addition, questions were asked to attempt to determine 
the reason for dropping out. 

6. The Payments File 

This file is ccntposed of information from the income report 
forms required from families in the experimental group every 
4 weeks in order to qualify for payments , and the actual 
amounts of each payment. The data collected include hours 
worked, gross earnings, certain deductions, and changes in 
family size. This file, of course, only exists for families 
in the experimental grottp, because control families submitted 
no Income Report Foms and received no payments. 

The Annual Income Supplement 

This interview administered o.t the end of every year of pay- 
ments at each site. It was designed to get annual totals 
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for different categories of Income for the purpose 
of getting an independent series for coin)ari8on with the 
monthly and quarterly income data collected on the income 
report forms and questionnaires, respectively. 

he sections that follow list the specific data available. 



Core 



Hours worked lai;t week (month) - husband 

- wife 

- 1st other adult 
2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

• 

Pay last week (month) - husband 

- wife 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Job - husband 

- wife 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Looking for work - husband 

- wife 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Other labor-force data - head 

- spouse 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Constructed Variables 

Earnings last week at all jobs - head 

- spouse 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Total household earnings last week 

Total nuniber of adult earners in household 

Hours worked last week at all jobs -head 

-spouse 

-1st other adult 
-2nd other adult 
-3rd other adult 
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Regular hours worked last week on main job - head 

- spouse 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Total regular hours worked last week on main job 
by all adult in household 

Total hours worked on main job last week - head 

- spouse 

\ . - 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Total hours worked on main job last week by 
all i^dults in household 

Labor-force participation status last week - head 

- spouse 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Family labor-force participation status last week 

Number of adults "available" for work* 

Ratio of hours actually worked to total hours if all 

"available" adults worked 40 hours (realized work effort) 

Ratio of houis actually worked to total feasible hours if 

all adults in household worked 40 hours (potential work effort) 

Wage Rate - head 

- spouse 

- 1st other adult 

- 2nd other adult 

- 3rd other adult 

Number of adults in household employed last week 

Number of adults in household unemployed last week 

Number of adults not in labor force or in labor force but 
further not classifiable 

Number of adults with no labor force r.tatus classification 

Guarantee level of experimental plan 

Tax rate of experimental plan 
. J- — . 

excludes Lho.sc In school, disabled, or women with children under 6. 

O 
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Control or experimental status 
Ethnicity of household head 
Education of household head 
Site 



3. SUBJECT INDEX (excluding labor- force status) OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE CONTEOTS 
AGE - head ^ 

- spouse 

- children 

ATTITUDliS (head of household) 

Anoroic scale and fate control 



Spe'.'iftc 

Quarter 

Asked 



Future events 

Outlook 

Happiness 

Ladder of life 

Worry Scale 

Political 

Attitudes (Liberalisin/bonser'atism) 

Awareness 



Integration 

Self-esteem 

Social Desirability- 
Subjective Social Status 



Pre* 
5th 
7 th 
9th 

7th 
11th 



Pre 
5th 
9th 

Pre 
4th 
8th 

Pre 
5th 
9th 



Pre 
5th 
9th 

Pre 
Ist 
5th 
9th 

Pre 
5th 
9th 

7th 
11th- 

7th 

Pre 



Prc-cnrollmcnt , biselinc interview 
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Time Horizon 



Work 



EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND AND SCHOOLING 
Children 

Children (Aspirations of parents for) 

Husband 
Wife 

Husband * s family-parents 

- male or female guardian 

- siblings 

Wife's family-parents 

- siblings 
LTILNICin - head 



Composition 
Birth Control 
Child Care-general 

Child care-wife working or not working 
Child Support and alimony 



Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 

7 th 

See job satis- 
faction 



Ist 
5th 
9th 

1st 
5th 
9th 

Ist 

Ist 

Ist 

nth 

nth 
1st 

nth 

Ist 

nth 

1st 



Every quarter 

. 12th 

Every quarter 

4 th 
8th 
12th 

Every quarter 
Ath 
nth 



specific 

Quarter 

Asked 



Expenditure patterns 

- appliances 

> clothing 

- food 

Family history and Background 

- deceased parents of head 

- marital history of head and spouse 

- marital status of head's parents 

- religious background 

- social & demographic background 
of head and spouse 

- verbal facility of head and Aimnons & 
Anmons Quick Test 

Family integration (general) 



Family Integration (spouses separated) 



Homework and children's chores 



leisure activity (family) 



3rd 
7 th 

3rd 
7 th 
11th 

3rd 
7 th 
11th 



11th 

11th 
12th 

11th 
7th 

7th 

12th 

Pre 

3rd 

5th' 

7th 

9th 

11th 
12th 

let 
3rd 
Sth 
7 th 
9th- 

3rd 
7th 
11th 



Lel8ur*5 time spent: with children 

Neighborhood - ethnic composition 
Social integration 



Time budget study 
FIN.\NCIAL STATUS 

Financial management 

Credit and installment buying 
Fawned items 

Assets, savings 



Debts 



Garnishments 



Repossessions 



Appliances owned 



Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 

3rd 
7 th 
11th 

7 th 

Pre 
4th 
8th 
12th 

3rd 



1st 
6th 
10th 

10th 

1st 
6th 
10th 

Pre 

1st 

6th 

10th 

12th 

Pre 
Ist 
6 th 
10th 

Ist 
6th 
10th 



6.h 
ICth 

Pre 
1st 
6Lh 
10th 



Motor Vehicles owned 



Furniture owned 

Insurance 

- general 

- life 

- medical 

Income Tax Return (joint or separate) 
HOME 0\7NERSHIP 

Housing & property ownership 



Family housing conditions 
Home improvements 

JOB HISTORY AND EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS 

Head job history (lifetime) 

Husband and wife job history-general 

Wife Job history, current marriage 

(if working) 



Wife job history, current marriase 

(if not working) 



Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 

Pre 
1st 
6 th 
10 th 

1st 
6th 
10th 



Pre 

Ath 
8th 
12th 

2nd 
6th 

12th 



AIS 
Pre 
Ath 



Pre 

3rd 
7th 
11th 



11th 
2nd 



Ath 
6th 
12th 



Ath 
8 th 
12 th 



Occupational experience of head's parents 
or guardians 

Occupational experience of head's siblings 

Recent Work Experience (last week or last 
month) each adult 

Annual Work Experience each adult 

JOB SATISFACTION (head of household) 
Attitudes toward work 

Job expectations 



Job satisfaction and job satisfaction scale 

Job alienation 
JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Head 

Wife of Head 
LEISURE, HOBBIES, VACATIONS 

Family leisure activity 

Leisure time spent with children 

Leisure activity - wife 
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Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 



llth 
11th 



Every quarter 

Every quarter 
AIS* 



Pre 
4 th 
8th 
12th 

Pre 
4th 
8th 
12th 

Pre 
4th 
8th 
12th 

12th 



2nd 
4 th 
8th 
12Lh 

2nd 



(sec FAMILY) 

(see FAMILY) 

3rd 
7 th 
llth 
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- husband 

Sports and hobbies - head 
Vacations - head 

MEDIA 

TV, Radio, Newspapers, Magazines - general 
• Newspapers, Magazines, Books - head 

TV, Radio, Newspapers - Spouse 

MEDICAI. AND DENTAL 

Attitudes toward - head 
Health practices - general 

Medical care adults (exclud5ng pregnancy) 

Medical care (pregnancy, wife only) 

Medical care (children) 

Long-term illnesses or disabilities (adults) 
Long-term illnesses or disabilities (children) 
Hospitalization (adults) 



ERIC 



Specific 

Quarter 

A sked 

3rd 
7th 
11th 

7 th 
11th 

7 th 
11th 



3rd 

7 th 
11th 

7 th 
11th 



2nd 
6th 

2nd 
6 th 
10th 

2nd 

6th. 

10th 

2nd 
6th 
10th 

2nd 
8th 
12 th 

2nd 
6 th 
10th 

2nd 
8th 
12th 

2nd 
6th 
10th 
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Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 



Hospitalization (children) 

Psychosomatic 
Dental care (adults) 

Dental care (children) 

ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 
General - family 
Memberships - Head 



- spouse 

- children 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY 

Marriage termination if related to mobility 
Mobility follow-up 
WELFARE, PUBLIC ASSISTMCE 
- amount 

•- detail 



2nd 
8 th 
12th 

7th 
10th 

2ud 
6th 
10th 

2nd 
8th 
12th 



3rd 

Pre 
3rd 
5th 
9th 

3rd 
5th 
9th 

3rd 
5th 
9th 



(see WELFARE) 

Ath 
8th 
10th 

10th 

special 



Every quarter 
AIS 

Pre 
4th 
11th 
12th 



Specific 

Quarter 

Asked 



Welfare status of head's family at age 16 



ilth 
12th 



Welfare status of spouse's family at age 16 



llLh 
12th 



Family welfare status during experiment 
(applicants) 



11th 
12th 



Family welfare status during experiment 
(non-applicants) 



11th 
12th 



Family welfare status prior to experiment 



11th 
12th 
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FOLLOW-UP INTERVIE l^ ' 

Respondents Understanding of Experiment 

Budgeting of Faming Income 

Family Budgeting - general 
Family budgeting - during experiment 
Effect of interviev/s on budgeting 
Effect of payments on budgeting 

Participation in Quarterly Interviews versus Receiving Payments 



Effect of payments on personal and public relationships* 
Effect of interviews on personal and public relationships 
Perception of amount, accuracy, timing of pajnnents* 
Effect of payments on helping others financially* 
Cheating^ 

Payments received* 

Perception of accuracy of reported income 

Perception of present and future financial status 

Effect of end of payments on v:elfare statuav 

Preparation for interview questions 

Expected responses to interview questions 

Perception of rationale behind certain questions 

Estimate of influence of interview questions 

Reasons for refusal to answer certain questions 

Perception of clarity of questions 

Extent of discussion of questions outside household 

Knowledge, and perception of relationship between payments 

and interviews* 
Satisfaction with help received from the payments^ 
Satisfaction with the interviews and explanations given for them* 



Asked of experlmcMitals only* 



SPECIAI. DATA FILES 

Annual Income Supplement 

Special Interview for Attrlted Unit 

Screening Interview 

Payments File 



